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INVITATION. 

VISITORS are always welcome at The 

Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 


* & 


New England and Other Matters. 


NE of the most notable of the many con- 
ventions that have been held in Boston 
this year was the gathering last month of 
representatives of the leading chambers of 
commerce and similar commercial bodies from 
all parts of the world. Theassembled delegates 
represented more than fifty countries. After 
they had concluded their business meetings and 
enjoyed the generous hospitality that Boston 
offered, they left on a special train for an 
extended tour of the United States. It was 
the first time that the congress has met in this 
country. ‘The good effects on our foreign rela- 
tions will be far-reaching. The keynote of the 
convention was expressed by President Taft in 
the speech that he delivered at the great ban- 
quet on the last evening of the convention: 
Trade is peace. ’’ a 
Gometm ES a fisherman has a bit of good 
luck that affords him consolation for the 
occasional unprofitable trips and the inevitable 
hardships of his occupation. Such a happy 
experience fell to the lot of the skipper of a 
mackerel schooner at Rockland, Maine, the 
other day. He heard that there was a school 
of butter-fish off Port Clyde, and promptly | 
started for it. Within a few hours he had 
netted enough of the fish to fill fifty barrels, 
and had sold them at a price that gave him a 
profit of about five hundred dollars for his 
morning’s work. m 
HERE is occasionally a year when New 
England has frost in every month. It has 
been the case this year. In several towns of 
western Massachusetts and northern New 
Hampshire there was a frost, sufficiently 
heavy to kill the tenderer vegetation, during 
every one of the spring and summer months; 
and of course there will be frost in each of the 
remaining months. The ‘‘oldest inhabitant’’ 
of a generation ago was wont to recall 1816 as 
the great cold year—the year when 


planting corn in June or cutting the scanty 
hay-crop in July and August. That was 
unquestionably 
England was colonized; but it is not unlikely 
that in several other years, as in the present 
one, some places in New England have had a 
touch of frost in every month. 

HLE Boston team, which won the American 

League baseball championship for 1912, 
illustrates in its make-up the democracy and 
cosmopolitanism of the great national game. 
Among the twenty-two players reckoned as 
members of the team when the season closed, 
there are eight college graduates who will 
eventually go into business or professional life. 
There are young men of Irish, of French, of 
German, of English and of Swedish extrac- 
tion, as well as several whose ancestors have 
been Americans for ten generations. Eight 
were born in the country and brought up on 
farms, and most of the others are natives of 
villages. Only two are city-bred. Although 
Boston claims the team, not one of the twenty- 
two young men lives in that city. Three, 
however, are Massachusetts boys, and several 
are from other parts of New England. Three 
live in California, and one in Texas. The 
team was distinguished through the season by 
the gentlemanly conduct of its players. It 
showed that clean baseball is the kind that 
pays. The baseball public of the whole 
country was glad to see it win. 


Oot 


OLNG to school under primitive conditions 

is not yet wholly unknown in New Eng- 
land. In the unorganized parts of. Maine—the 
remote settlements of the northern wilderness, 
some of them on the Canadian border, nearly | 
a hundred miles from a railroad, and on the 
bleak islands far off the coast—are more than 
fifty schools maintained by the state, and under 
the direction of an agent of the state depart- 
ment of education. In each case, however, the 
community has to provide a building. Most 


| style of a century or more ago. 
| hundred boys and girls attend these schools. 


the coldest year since New | 


| rest! 


The state agent has many interesting stories to 
tell of the pluck that some of the young people 
show, the hardships they endure, and the diffi- 
culties they overcome in their efforts to secure 
an education. ‘The state agent, in making his 
rounds among these schools, travels nearly ten 
thousand miles every year, by train, trolley, 
wagon, canoe, motor-boat, and on horseback and 
on snow-shoes. Pupils in our city and village 
schools would perhaps better appreciate their 
opportunities if they could visit some of these 
rude and isolated seats of learning. 
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ESCAPING ANNIHILATION. 


URING the summer of 1864 Mr. Frank 
[) B. Fay, who was widely known through- 

out the Army of the Potomac for his 
services to the sick and wounded soldiers, nar- 
rowly escaped with his life from the explosion 
of an ammunition barge. In ‘‘War Papers’’ 
he tells the story of this experience: 


On August 11, 1864, I went down to the 
mail-boat, as was my custom, to mail my 
letters. also had a team to get a tent which 
had been made for me, and which had just 
arrived. The mail-boat had a large number 
of passengers, friends who had visited the hos- 
pitals and the army, and officers going home 
on furlough or sent as messengers to Washing- 
ton. At the stern of the boat lay a barge, 
loaded with ammunition. The steamer had 
just started, and as I was throwing a box into 
the wagon, the ammunition exploded, killing 
every one on the barge or near it. If it had 
happened a few moments before, the mail-boat 
would have been blown to pieces, with the loss 
of the ne tg and crew. 

The buildings on the wharf nearest the barge 
were crushed. Missiles of all kinds—shells, 
Minie balls, pieces of lumber, guns, bayonets— 
filled the air, and dropped "all round me, 
was knocked’ down by the concussion, some- 
what injured in the face, my arm was disabled 
and my side severely bruised, although my 
ribs were not broken. Curling up in the 
smallest space, I put my arms over my head to 
protect it. At that moment a frightened horse, 
with swinging trace-chains, came on the run 
down the railroad-track where I was lying. I 
got under my wagon, for the missiles were still 
falling. One of the horses of my team had 
fallen. ‘The runaway horse struck him as he 
was struggling to free himself, and his heels 
were more dangerous than the flyi ing fragments 
in the air. 

At that moment some one called out, **An- 
other explosion !’’ and 1 saw piled up against 
the building which was on fire, large boxes of 
ammunition which had just been unloaded. 
Starting to run, it occurred to me that there 
might be men under the crushed building who 
ought to be rescued, and I turned to them. At 
that instant a tugboat ran up to the wharf and 
threw out some hose, with only one man to 

| handle it. My right arm was helpless, but 
with the other hand and arm we managed to 
drag it to the fire, and it was soon extin- 
guished. My horse was hitched at a distance, 
and was uninjured, and reaching the hospital, 


I was duly cared for, and remained only a short | 


time out of commission. ‘To show the force of 
the explosion, I learned afterward that the 
keel of the barge was thrown over the build- 
ing, which was thirty feet high, and landed on 
the track where I was lying. It was a fortu- 
nate escape for me. 


* © 


snow- 
flurries drove men from the fields as they were | 


SILLY QUESTIONS. 


HE principle, ‘‘Assume a virtue, if you 
iT have it not,’’ was evidently that upon 

which the ‘‘Alf’’ of the following story 
acted. The Pall Mall Gazette tells it. 


Alf and *‘ Liz’? were spectators at an aviation 
nieet, and the inquiring mind of the latter 
impelled her to ask: 

*-Wot makes ’em go hup in the air, 
things ?’’ 

Alf—W ie the blinkin’ hinjin, yer silly kid! 

Liz—Well, ain’t motors got hinjins? 

Alf— Corse they ’as, but they ain’t got no 
wings, ’ave ’em? 

Liz—Then it’s the wings as makes ’em go 
up, ain’t it? 

Alf—Pawtly. Well, it’s like this. They 
runs along the grahnd’ a bit, an’ then the wind 
gits under the wings, an’ hup they goes. See? 

Liz—Wunnerful, ain’t it? 

Alf—Jest abaht. 

Liz—An’ ’ow do they come dahn, then, Alf? 

Alf—W’y, stop the hinjin, 0’ corse. 

Liz—But ’ow can they git the wind aht 7 
under the wings? 

, — Well—f’rinstance—well, ’ow does a bird 
do it? 


them 


Liz—I dunno. 

Alf—You seen a bird, I s’pose, ain’t yer? 

Liz—’ Eaps. 

Alf—An’ you seen a bird come dahn, I 
| 8’ pose? 

Liz—Oh, yus, I seen that. 


Alf—Well,. then, don’t arsk sich silly ques- 
tions! 


* & 


POOR OLD SOUL! 

RS. Kenistown is a veritable descendant 
of Saint Martha, whose life in this 
world has been so cramped and laborious 

that she cannot even conceive of comfort and | 
leisure in the world that is to come. 


‘So much to do!’’ she said toa neighbor | 
who had come in, to find her wearying with | 
many cares. ‘Cleaning, ‘sweeping, 
washing, sewing, and —_ thing else! No 

bt Never was, never will be, any rest for 
me! 

‘“Oh, yes,’’ consoled her neighbor, *‘there’ll 
be. a sual one day for us all—a ‘long rest. ’ 

**Not for me |”? replied Mrs. Kenistown, 
despairingly. ‘‘Whenever I do die, it’l] be cer- 
tain to be resurrection the very next day! 


of the buildings are made of logs, after the | would be just my luck. ’’ 
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At all Jewelers: 
$1.50 and up. 


Send for catalog. 


Whether you want a 
Fob for yourself or 
plan to buy one as a 
zift for a friend, be 
sure to see the BRIGGS’ 
FO. Note the clev- 
erness of design, the 
beauty of the finish and 
the thorough character 
of the workmanship. 
Each one has a patent 
safety fastener that 
prevents your watch 
from being dropped 
accidentally or stolen. 
Solid gold offers you 
nothing better in style 
or service and costs 
three times as much as 
Briggs’ Gold-Filled Fobs 
that are guaranteed to 
vive perfect satisfaction. 

We make nearly one 
thousand distinet kinds 
in both silk and metal. 
All jewelers sell them, 
but if you can’t get 
what you want, we'll 
send it direct from the 
factory. 


THE D. F. BRIGGS CO., 
; Mfg. Jewelers, 
ATTLEBORO, MASS. 
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Double Strength. 
‘Sample on request. 
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RosE-LAND | 
FLEECE 


GERMAN FELTED FINISH 






The leading de- 


partment stores are 





' now showing full 
| stocks of this su- 
perb fabric, which 
is unsurpassed for 
making into sea- 
sonable bath and 


lounging robes, 


nO ee 


dressing sacks, fi 
house coats, pa- 
chil- 
dren’s dresses. 
Be sure to ask 
“Robe - Land 
refuse 
which 


will surely disap- 


jamas and 


for 
Fleece”; 
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F sani Pear!- 
Handle Knife, No. 847 


HIS KNIFE 
"T ope cial value. The 

fourblades are made 
from Wardlow English 
steel, carefully temp- 
ered, hardened and pol- 
ished. The handle is of 
heavy iridescent pearl, 
with nail notches, for 
easy opening of the 
blades. Length of Knife 
when closed, 34 inches. 


Our Offer 


For a limited time, or until \\ <); 
our ae supply is ex- ¥ 

haust we will give the 
Pearl - “tiandle Knife to 
Companion subscribers 
only for one new subscrip- 
tion, postage ry ye 

Former price $ res- 
ent price, og , ofl last, 
75 cents each, post-paid. 
































Perry Mason Company, 
Mass. 








Always ask for Mustards by name. Don’t take any old 
Mustard. Tell your grocer'you want and must have 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 














ARN THIS DOLL 


GIRLS AND MOTHERS—THIS GREAT BIG BEAUTI- 
Her magnifi- 

Her whole body is pink papier-mache. 
She has real hair, that curls naturally. You cannot buy this 


FUL SLEEPING DOLL IS 26 INCHES TALL. 


cent head is of bisque. 


doll in any retail store for less than $7. 


She is full-jointed at neck, shoulders, elbows, wrists, 
Dressed in a pretty lace-trimmed and _ be- 
silk stockings and silk slippers. 
She hasa beautiful face with 
Her eyelashes are real hair. 
EARN THIS BIG DOLL by taking only 35 orders for 
our choice perfumes, soaps, teas, coffees, extracts, etc. . 


MOTHER, no matter how beautiful and expensive a doll 
irl has had in the past, she will shout for joy when you give her this one. 
is to get this magnificent, big, sleeping doll. 


hips and knees. 
ribboned chemisette, 
picture can do her justice. 

open mouth and pearly teeth. 


your little 


name and address and learn how easy it 


No 





Send_us your 


AMES PREMIUM COMPANY, 53 EXCHANGE STREET, LYNN, MASS. 
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hand, and imported from Japan. 


$ 
Special Offer 
$8 
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China Celery Tray and Six Dips 





This beautiful Set of seven china pieces is decorated throughout by 
The style of decoration embraces rose- 
buds, enamel work and gold tracings. 


We have but a limited supply of the 
Set described. We will fill orders to 
the extent of our stock for 85c. per Set. 

charges to be paid by the receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., BOSTON, MASS. ‘ 
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T was during the noon recess 
| of the first day of school. To- 
ward the close of dinner, John 
Dorrel had made a meek con- 
fession to his wife. Mrs. Dorrel 
paused in pouring some rich 
Dorrel Valley cream over some 
rich Dorrel Valley peaches. 

‘*You’ve engaged him?’’ 

ee Yes. ” 

‘*Had you ever seen him 
before ?’’ 

‘* Never till this morn- 
ing.’’ 

‘* Where does he come 
from ?’’ 

‘* Somewhere the other 
side of Lost Mountain. He 
walked here. ’’ 

‘*Does he look as if he 
could do the work ?’’ 

‘*He wears very 
spectacles. ’’ 

Mrs. Dorrel’s mild, sweet 
eyes seldom saw the fun in 
her husband’s remarks, but 
little John began to watch 
his father with a grin. 

‘*Does he need the work, 
John??? 

‘*He said he hadn’t a 
cent, and had come for an 
education. I couldn’t send 
him home. ’’ 

‘‘Where is he going to live, 
John??? 

For reply, Mr. Dorrel 
looked questioningly at his 
wife. 

‘*No, John, really, I can’t 
do that again. ’’ 

‘‘Well, then, he’s going to 
sleep in the office. Perhaps 
the Willises will board 
him. ’’ 

‘*You’ve had so much 
trouble with janitors !’’ 
sighed Mrs. Dorrel. ‘‘ It 
seems as if you made your- 
self so much trouble!’’ 

John Dorrel had, jumped 
up, to hurry back to school. 
“It does look that way, I 
must admit, sometimes. But 
I can’t seem to help it.’’ 

Mrs. Dorrel made a last 
protest. ‘‘You don’t know anything about 
him! You never saw him till this morning!’’ 

‘On the contrary, ’’—John Dorrel was giving 
his little son a good-by toss, —‘‘I know a great 
deal about him !’’ 

The impression that John Dorrel had formed 
on that first day was confirmed one morning a 
fortnight later. He had gone early to school. 
Herbert Spencer Briggs, lately engaged janitor 
and lately enrolled second-year student, seated 


large 








in the ‘‘High’’ room with a book, heard the 
teacher’s footsteps in the empty hall, and | 
suddenly remembered that he had not yet 
swept the room. 
thought that this neglect would give him a} 
chance to talk with Mr. Dorrel. 
Dorrel soon found himself enveloped in dust, 


through which he heard eager lips addressing | needn’t do any more work. 
him, and caught glimpses of a pair of large | something 


spectacles above a quickly moving broom-| machine I was driving. 
| He just said that as far as he was concerned, 


handle. John Dorrel nodded pleasantly. 


5Y W/INIFRED 
« (Q ~ KIRKLAND, 


DRAWN BY R. M. BRINKERHOFF 


smile of sympathy. ‘‘And so, I suppose, you | 
mean to be a philosopher, too?’’ he asked. 

**No, I had thought of it, but I prefer to be 
a historian. I am writing a book, too, Mr. 
Dorrel—a history of the Civil War. ’’ 

‘*And does your grandfather know that 
you’re writing a book ?’’ 

*‘Oh, no, I couldn’t tellhim. He didn’t want 
me even to read books. He insisted upon my 
working in the fields with the men. But still, 
I spent every spare moment reading. ’’ 

‘*Did reading help with the tield-work ?’’ 

‘*Yes, I found that my reading helped me 


At the same time came the | to forget what I was doing.’’ 


John Dorrel thoughtfully studied some ink 


Thus John | spots on his blotter. 


‘*And then one day my grandfather said I 
It was just after 
had happened to the mowing- 
He is never angry. 


‘*T am very glad to hear, Spencer, that you I could spend my time in any way I wanted 


feel you are doing so well here,’’ he said. 
‘*Yes,’’ said Spencer, 


person. 


| to. 
**T feel that I have | to come here to school. 
come to the right place—and to the right| he said was, 
I little dreamed,’’ he continued, as | over there.’ 


he industriously brushed the dust to right and | 
left under the desks, while he kept his eyes | 


on the teacher, 
tunities for study in a country school. 


**that I should find such oppor- 


When | 


mother and I left my father in the city last | 


May, and came to my grandfather’s farm, 
none of us thought that I should have any 
opportunity to continue my studies. The last 


| cloud 


thing my father said to me was, ‘Never leave | 


off the pursuit of the intellectual.’ And I 
haven’t. I’ve studied by myself all summer, 
and at first, Mr. Dorrel, it wasn’t very easy.’’ 

*‘No? And why?” 

‘*Because of my grandfather. My grand- 
father, my mother’s father,’’—Spencer paused 
in his sweeping,—‘‘does not believe in the 
pursuit of the intellectual. He has several 
times said this to my father, and that is why 
iny father did not want to come up here with 
us. My father has not been very fortunate 
in his positions lately, and so mother and I had 
to come to my grandfather’s for a while, until 
my father finishes his book. My father, Mr. 
Dorrel, is a philosopher !’* 


He said the same thing when I proposed 
The only other thing 
‘I hope you’ll please that man 
And ever since I heard you talk 
that first day, I can tell you, Mr. Dorrel, I’ve 
wanted to please you, too! I hope I’m going 
to. Anyway, you can trust me never to take 
much time off from my books. ’’ 

At this moment a boy appeared at the door, 
and paused to contemplate thoughtfully the 
of dust in which all objects were 
wrapped; then he disappeared. The pause 
had been long enough for Hiram Scott to hear 
the ringing declaration of Spencer’s last words. 
They, too, had made him thoughtful. John 
Dorrel was also thinking about the dust, and 
of methods sometimes used by janitors to 
alleviate it by sprinkling. 

He now took from his desk a duster, and 
slowly and conspicuously wiped his desk. 
Every morning for a week, in sight of the 
glowing, spectacled eyes of his janitor, the 
schoolmaster had thus slowly and conspicuously 
wiped his desk, but never had the spectacled 
eyes seen that duster! Instead, there was in 
those eyes an honest radiance that saw nothing 


| but the schoolmaster’s face. 


‘*T hope you don’t mind my talking so much 


The teacher’s face was brightened by a quick | to you,’’ said Spencer, ‘‘because since I’ve been 
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“YOU CAN TRUST ME NEVER TO TAKE MUCH TIME OFF FROM MY BOOKS.” 


away from my father, you’re the only person 
| I’ve found who understands. ’’ 

The words that hovered on the schoolmaster’s 
tongue were checked both by dust and medita- 
tion. The boy’s grandfather had evidently 
found too much fault with the ideals of the 
philosopher - father; should he, the boy’s 
teacher, find fault too abruptly with the ideals 
of the historian-son ? 

‘**T am very glad,’’ John Dorrel said, 
know that you are interested in the Civil War. 
Perhaps if you don’t have a chance this year 
to complete your history of it, you will have an 
opportunity to use some of your material in an 
essay. You have heard, perhaps, of old Major 
Sturtevant, who lives in the yellow colonial 
house on Low Street. He offers a prize every 
year, a twenty-dollar gold piece, for the best 
essay written by any one in this high school 
on a subject connected with the war. He 
told me last night that the subject this yea 
will be ‘The Two Great Sieges of the Civil 
War.’ I shall announce it after morning exer- 
cises. The papers are not due until April 10th ; 
still, you may like to have the subject in mind.’’ 

Spencer folded his hands upon the broom- 
handle. ‘‘I must have that prize!’’ he said. 

For the second time that morning Hiram 
Scott appeared at the door just at the right 
moment to hear an impressive declaration from 
Spencer. Hiram had a face so quiet that few 
people discovered its slumbering twinkle. He 
entered the room now, and walked up and 
down the aisles, bearing a large watering-pot, 
with which he sprinkled the floor. 

‘*That’s good, Hiram,’’ said the schoolmas- 
ter. ‘*Glad you thought of it!’’ 

‘*T thought perhaps Spencer hadn’t found 
where the sprinkler is kept,’’ said Hiram. 
‘*Tt stands in the closet under the cellar stairs. ’’ 

Spencer was staring blankly at the intruder. 


| The faces of Cicero and Catiline, of Lee and 


irant, were, more familiar to him than the 
faces of most of his fellow pupils, but it seemed 


to him that he had noticed this boy’s face sa 


before. Then he remembered that it was the 
boy in the history class who talked so little, 
but whom the teacher was so likely to address 
when he himself talked. Spencer gazed at 
Hiram Scott now, as Mr. Dorrel repeated, 
‘*Major Sturtevant’s essay subject will be 





r| kept to his intention of letting H. 





announced this morning, ‘The 
Two Great Sieges of the Civil 
War.’ I suppose you mean to 
compete, Hiram ?’’ 

**Yes, Mr. Dorrel,’’ Hiram 
answered, in a quiet voice, ‘‘I 
suppose I’1l] have to try.’’ 

John Dorrel, like all good 

teachers, was an optimist, 
but it was discouraging to 
find that at the end of two 
months he was still dusting 
his desk every morning, 
while Herbert Spencer 
Briggs, with an enthusi- 
asm more absorbed and 
with eyes more shining and 
unseeing than ever, was 
still talking as he swept: 

**Mr. Dorrel, I never en- 
joyed study as I have this 
fall with you, in history 
especially. You have 
opened my eyes to many 
things !’’ 

‘*You are doing very good 
work, Spencer—in history. ’’ 

The pause before the last 
two words was so emphatic 
as to arrest Spencer’s atten- 


tion. 
‘**T hope, Mr. Dorrel,’’ he 
answered, in quick alarm, 


‘*that you do not mean I 
am deficient in my other 
studies! pes 

‘*No, I did not mean that. 
You are doing good work 
in all your classes.’’ Spen- 
cer apparently did not notice 
an absence of warmth in the 
tone. 

‘*T was afraid, Mr. Dorrel, 
you were thinking of the 
other morning when my 
Latin prose exercise was 
unfinished because of the 
furnace fire.’’ 

“I was thinking of that 
morning. ’’ 

‘*T was very sorry about 
it, but the fire was trouble- 
some, as it often is, and I 
had to spend extra time on 
it, °° 

**You do spend a good 
| deal of time on the furnace fire, then, Spen- 
cer?’’ John Dorrel asked. 

‘*All the time I feel it right to spare from 
my studies. ’’ 

**Ah,’? murmured the schoolmaster, ‘'I see.’’ 
He gazed thoughtfully out of the window 

‘*IT hope you do understand, Mr. Dorrel,’’ 
Spencer went on, ‘‘how seriously my duties 
as janitor interfere with my studies. Yet it 
hardly seems as if you could understand. ’’ 

‘*‘Why not?’’ 

‘*Because it’s been so different with you. 
Do you think that even you, Mr. Dorrel, 
could ever have come to know all you know if 
you had been handicapped by manual labor?’’ 

John Dorrel looked thoughtfully at his slim 
brown hands, then glanced up quickly. 
**Really, Spencer, I hardly know how to 
answer that question,’’ he said 

Doggedly during that winter John Dorrel 
Spencer 
Briggs find out certain things for himself. 
The spectacled eyes, however, never seemed 
to notice when the contents of the furnace 
changed mysteriously from burned-out ashes 
to live coals. Nor did Spencer seem interested 
in the manner in which the remains of a 
junior banquet were finally cleaned away, or 
in the dexterity with which the roller-towels 
detached themselves, replaced themselves by 
fresh ones, and sent themselves to the laundry. 
If he noticed any of these occurrences, he 
must have held some brownie responsible. If 
he had asked, he would have found that the 


name of the brownie was either John Dorrel 


or—more often—Hiram Scott. 

Hiram Scott had got into the way of watch- 
ing John Dorrel’s janitors. In fact, Hiram 
found his teachers and his fellow pupils so 
interesting that sometimes he quite forgot his ° 
other studies. But Spencer Briggs was un- 
aware of the interest with which Hiram re- 
garded him, and seldom returned this interest. 
Once, in Spencer’s presence, Mr. Dorrel 
id to Hiram, ‘‘I’ve a batch of new books up 
at the house that 1’ll bring down for you and 
Spencer. You’!! find some good things in them 
for the essay. I’m expecting something from 
you in that essay, Hiram. There’s time to 
do a good deal before April 10th.’’ 


‘I’m reading up for it,’’ Hiram replied. 
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He did not add that his services in helping| were in order; they needed merely to be | 
the janitor took up many of his free hours. arranged in essay form. He did not know that | 

This time the fact that the schoolmaster said they were perilously numerous and verbose. | 
he was expecting things of Hiram, without | He had no thought except that his essay would | 
saying that he was also expecting things of | be in Professor Dorrel’s hands at nine o’clock | 
Spencer, caused Spencer to regard Hiram with | the next morning. He wrote the title across | 
interest. But he did not welcome Hiram’s | the page with a flourish. 
presence in the High room late that afternoon, | There was a slight noise outside. The door | 
or the suggestion, ‘‘I can show you how to | swung open, and Hiram Scott, carrying a pail | 
wash the blackboards if you want me to.’’ | of water, soap and cloths, came into the room. | 

“Thank you. I do not want you to. Iam | Amazed, Spencer watched Hiram as he raised | 
paid to do the janitor work of this school.’”’ | the window-sash, seated himself on the sill, | 


‘*And your grandfather, ’’ said John Dorrel, 
‘*will be pleased about the schoolhouse. ’’ 
Spencer, a hundred thoughts kindling in his 


SALLY PATTONS QUIET DAy 
By Ly = Frances Marsgar f Sox 


face, hesitated a moment before speaking. 
‘*And you, Mr. Dorrel, which do you prefer ?’’ 
‘**T think I prefer both,’’ said John Dorrel. 





Hiram was a little surprised. Spencer’s | 
asperity was chiefly due to the fact that it had | 
never occurred to him to wash the blackboards. 

Not until after the mid-year marks had been | 
announced did Speneer begin to look at Hiram | 
with respect. Spencer had supposed that he | 


himself was the leader of the history ‘class; it | front,’’ explained Hiram, ‘‘so I thought I’d| meant that Sally had 


appeared by the marks that Hiram was well | 
ahead of him. Spencer concluded that as Hiram | 
talked so little, it must have been his written 
work that brought up his standing. 

Ona cold and windy day of February Spencer 
lifted his head from his book, startled and 
absent-minded, at the schoolmaster’s low 
request, ‘‘Spencer, will you kindly go down- 
stairs and see what’s the matter with the fur- 
nace? We seem to be getting pretty chilly.’’ 

It did not take long to find what was the 
matter with the furnace; the fire was out! 
Moreover, it seemed reluctant to be rekindled. 
After a time, above the noise made by the bang- 
ing of iron doors, Spencer heard Hiram’s voice: 

‘*Can I help you?’’ 

‘‘No, I’d rather you wouldn’t,’’? Spencer 
replied. ‘‘I’ll manage it somehow. ’’ 

‘‘Mr. Dorrel sent me,’’ said Hiram. 

Half an hour later the two boys, hard at 
work, turned in response to the words: ‘‘ How’s 
it going, boys?’’ 

‘*Tt will beall right pretty soon, Mr. Dorrel,’’ | 
Hiram answered. ‘‘It was choked with ashes. ’? | 





and lowered the sash on his knees. 
‘*What are you going todo?’’ asked Spencer. 
Hiram slid the sash up before speaking. 
‘*I’m going to wash these windows. ’’ 
‘*Why??’? 
‘*Mr. Dorrel is washing the windows in 


help him by beginning here at the back.’’ 

*“*Mr. Dorrel!’’ ‘ 

**Go and see!’’ 

A moment later Spencer was in the High 
room. A figure in a gray flannel suit was 
seated in one of the windows. The long, gray- 
trousered legs were inside the room, and outside, 
long gray arms were vigorously polishing the 
glass. John Dorrel, whistling cheerfully, did 
not at first hear Spencer’s tapping at the pane. 

‘*Mr. Dorrel, will you please stop!’’ 

‘*Certainly.’’ The sash went up, and the 
schoolmaster swung himself into the room. 
**T hate to stop,’’ he said. ‘‘I like to wash 
windows. I’ve liked to ever since I once earned 
a term at school by washing windows at a 
summer hotel. ’’ 

Spencer went back to the eighth - grade 
room. ‘‘Will you please stop, Hiram !’’ 

‘*Certainly,’’ Hiram said, jumping down. 

‘‘T am paid to keep this schoolhouse clean, ’’ 
said Spencer. It sounded as if he were speak- 
ing to Hiram, but he was speaking to himself. 

Spencer sat down motionless before his papers 


| JT was not unusual for Sally Patton, a 
farmer’s daughter, to get up early. in 
the morning. But when, without 

waiting for the August 
sun to rise, she was out 
sweeping the porch, it 


| something out of the 
| ordinary to do that day. 

‘*What’s in the wind, 
Sally??? Tom, on his 
| way to milk the cows, 
| found his sister shaking 
| rugs in the back yard. 
‘*T thought you were 
going to stay at home 
to-day. ’’ 

“T am, but I want to 
get the housework done 
and have everything in apple-pie order by nine 
o’clock, so that I can sew. It’s a great chance 
to make my white batiste to wear to Mrs. Ship- 
man’s rag-carpet bee next Wednesday. You see, 
with you men-folks all over at Uncle Peter’s, 
helping him thresh, I shall have a quiet day. 
| Mother is going to help me, too.’’ 
| ‘*Pshaw, now, Sally, don’t keep mother at 
| home, when she might just as well spend thie 
| day with Aunt —’’ 
| ‘Oh, go along, you goose! She is to sew 
| lace on ruffles, and offered to take them to 





‘‘T’ve had to dismiss the school. It was so| until he had heard the principal and Hiram | Aunt Becky’s for pick-up work.’’ 


cold that I was afraid to keep the pupils.’’ 


Scott leave the building. Then he gathered up 


By seven o’clock Sally’s father, mother and | 


‘‘What!’’ cried Spencer. ‘‘Aren’t we going | his notes into a square bundle and went down | two brothers were ready to start. 


to have any history class? I’d spent extra | 
time on my lesson for to-day.’’ 

‘“*You never need to spend extra time on | 
your history, Spencer,’’ said the teacher, 
mildly, ‘‘but you might sometimes spend a 
little more time on your other lessons. ’’ 

‘‘On which ones, Mr. Dorrel ?’’ 

‘*T leave you to find that out for yourself. ’’ 

Spencer worked with Hiram for ten minutes ; 
then he could restrain his curiosity no longer. 

‘Do you know, Hiram, which lessons he 
meant??? 

Hiram, emptying a scuttle of ashes into the 
bin, did not appear to hear Spencer’s question. 
He exclaimed, ‘‘Why, she’s still here!’’ 

‘**Who?”’ 

‘“The old wood-stove, here on the other side 
of the chimney. And the wash-boilers are 
here, too. They used this stove in other years 
to heat water for scrubbing the floors. ’’ 

**T hadn’t noticed that stove,’’ Spencer mur- 
mured. He had not noticed, either, until that 
moment, that hot water was considered better 
than cold water for scrubbing. 

Now John Dorrel’s best-laid plans were 
sometimes innocently disturbed by Mrs. Dorrel. 
She was troubled by a sense of responsibility for 
her husband’s schoolhouse. Occasionally on a 
Saturday in spring she would make a tour of 
investigation of Mapleton Academy. Perhaps 
she might have omitted her inspection this 
spring had not Mr. Dorrel been obviously 
anxious that she should omit it. He listened | 
to her footsteps in the empty halls and rooms, 
and when she returned to his office, he pre- | 
sented an amused and abashed face. She was | 
almost in tears. : 

‘‘John, the dirt is shameful, shameful! It 
isn’t right ! ’’ 

‘*He’ll clean the schoolhouse in the spring 
vacation,’’ her husband answered, with forced | 
hopefulness. 

But when the schoolmaster, after a despair- | 
ing tour of the schoolhouse, opened his office | 
door on the morning after the vacation, he | 





found the room, that during his absence the | it had been for four weeks, to get him up for | task would have been 


janitor alone had oceupied, covered, desk, chairs, 
couch and floor, with torn scraps of scribbled | 
paper. Spencer had spent his entire vacation | 
in making notes for ‘‘The Two Great Sieges 
of the Civil War.’’ He was at this moment 
engaged in his usual late and hurried sweeping 
of the High room. The schoolmaster carefully 
gathered up the litter of notes, and for the first 








to the cellar. He walked to the stove on the 







DRAWINGS BY 
HAROLD CUE 


“ OOMPH! OOMPH! OOMPHI" 


and peering about, found the two wash-boilers 
that Hiram had once pointed out. He set them 
on the stove and filled them. On going up- 
stairs, he found that John Dorrel and Hiram 
had left their pails and cloths by the windows. 
Spencer began the first part of his labors. 
When he had finished, the shining panes 
reflected the last rays of the setting sun. 
Spencer forgot his supper. He searched the 


| closet under the basement stairs, and found 


that i: contained all the housecleaning equip- 
ment that even Miss Marcia Higby would have 


‘Don’t plow the clover lot down beyond 


| farther side of the chimney, thrust the bundle | the barn,’’? was Tom’s parting pleasantry. 
in, and set fire to it. ‘Then he threw on wood, 


|**1’@ hate to come home and find that field 
ready for winter wheat!’’ 

“If you don’t mind,’’ said Sally, laughing, 

‘*T’ll make my new dress first.’’ 

‘*Don’t be lonesome !’’ her mother 
called from the driveway. Sally 
replied that she would not have 
time. In a way that was unex- 
pected, this remark proved true. 

Alone in the house, Sally hastily 
cleared the breakfast-table and 
began washing dishes. All at once 
the stillness of the farmyard was 
broken by the sound of energetic 
grunting. The sound came from 
just outside the kitchen door. 

**Oomph! oomph! oomph !’’ 

“Oh, you old black pig!’’ ex- 
claimed Sally. ‘*How did you ever 
get out of the field?’’ 

“Oomph! oomph! oomph!’’ Sally rushed 
out in the direction of the ‘‘oomphs.’’ 

‘*You horrid old thing! Come, piggy, pig, 
pig; come, piggy, pig, pig; nice old pig!’’ 

The pig would not come, however. It dug 
| its sharp hoofs in the earth and capered round 
| the yard. It had been at large in a field for 
| Several days, and may have been trying to 
| imitate the colts that had been its companions. 

In vain Sally looked for the pig’s place of 
escape. At last she concluded that it must 
have crawled under the fence near the Baldwin 










SHE SAW A HAWK CIRCLING 
IN THE AIR. 


you! Come, piggy, pig, pig: 
nice old piggy, pig, pig!’’ 

The apples accomplished 
what the milk had failed to do. 
In an unpleasant frame 
of mind, Sally returned 
at last to her cold dish- 
water. She heated fresh 
water, and had nearly 
finished the dishes, when 
she heard the ‘sound of 
vigorous protest from 
the hens. The girl 
rushed out, and saw a 
hawk circling in the air. 

‘*That’s all right, old 
ladies,’’ Sally assured 
the perturbed fowls. ‘I 
haven’t anything to do 
this morning but watch and protect your chil- 
dren. A nurse-girl at your service, madam !’’ 
The last remark she addressed to a particu- 
larly flustered white mother hen. 

When the danger from the hawk was past, 
Sally returned to the house. ‘‘Nine o’clock 
this minute!’’ she exclaimed, as she went by 
the clock in the dining-room. ‘‘This room and 
the kitchen yet to sweep, the kitchen floor to 
scrub and the beds to make!’’ 

Half an hour later all the housework except 
the scrubbing was done. Then an animal 
known by the children who attended the 
district school as ‘‘Patton’s hooking cow’’ 
came near hanging herself by the rope with 
which she was tied to a maple-tree. Sally 
heard a muffled bellowing, and ran to the 
rescue of the creature. 

This task was harder than capturing the 
obstinate black pig had been, but at last she 
got the rope untangled. Having saved the 
cow, Sally returned, exhausted, to the house. 

**You’ll have to wait,’’ she remarked to the 
kitchen floor. She put more wood in the stove 
to keep the water hot, and then threw herself 
upon the couch in the sitting-room, and fell 
| asleep. 

She was awakened by the wailing of a baby. 
Sitting bolt upright at the sound, Sally asked 
| herself if she were dreaming. No, there was 
the cry again. Across the road, in the shade 
of a clump of maples, was the baby, lying on 
a blanket. On their knees beside it were two 
young women. A man with his hands thrust 
helplessly into his pockets stood near. Near by 
was a light wagon, and two horses were hitched 
| to the fence. Sally quickly guessed that the 
baby must be ill, and ran to offer help. 

‘*Yes,’’ said the mother, ‘‘baby certainly is 
| Sick, but we don’t know what is the matter. 
| We are the Petersons from over north—this is 

Mr. Fred Peterson, my husband, and this is 
Miss Peterson, his sister. We left home day 
before yesterday, to go to my mother’s at 
Rawson Corners. We thought we were going 
|to have such a delightful camping trip, but 
baby didn’t seem right yesterday, and now he 
seems worse. Last night we camped only a 
mile below here, and we were trying this morn- 








| required. It contained also two lanterns, that | apple-tree in the back yard. There was noth- | ing to get to your schoolhouse woods for the rest 


Spencer filled. With steaming pail and long- | ing to do but go down the road, open the gate, | of the day before the sun should get hot, but 


handled scrub-brush, he began upon the High 
room ; he went to the eighth-grade room behind 
it; he went on to the laboratory across the 
hall; he went on to the classroom next to 
the laboratory, and on and on. When he 


| finally extinguished the lantern it was one 
o’clock in the morning. He sank down on the | 


couch in the office. 
The shrill ringing of his alarm-clock, set as 


work on his essay at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, roused him. For a moment he lay pon- 
dering whether—and this seemed the most 
desirable thing in the world just then—he 
should go to sleep again, or whether he should 
get up. He thought of his father, and he 
thought of Mr. Dorrel; and he got up. 

He wrote as he had never written before. 


time questioned the wisdom of his tactics. | He wrote without the smallest hope that one 
He did not, however, definitely decide to | line of his essay would be worth reading. He 

change them until, on the afternoon of Thurs- | wrote simply that John Dorrel might not fail 

day, April 9th, he met Miss Marcia Higby just | to find his essay among those to be laid upon 

leaving the school door. Miss Marcia raised | his desk at nine o’clock on April 10th. 

an impressive forefinger. ‘‘John,’’ she said, During the whole day that followed, Spen- 


|and get the pig back into the 
| field. ‘The pig objected to being 
| chased; it ducked, it dodged, 
|it pawed the earth, it ran 
squealing, in every direction, 
but it always avoided the gate. 

If the colts had not scented 
| freedom when the gate 

was opened, Sally’s 


easier. Whenever she 
| had the pig in front of 
| the gate, and it seemed 
| as if he must go in, the 
colts tried to come out. 
Each time she was 
compelled to drive them 
|away, and thus lost 
| her opportunity. After 
| wasting half an hour, 
Sally mopped her face 
and gave up trying to 
drive the pig. 

Then Sally resorted 














AT LAST SHE GOT THE ROPE 
UNTANGLED. 


we didn’t dare go on 
with baby. This is the 
fourth time we have 
_ stopped and tied the 
horses. ’” 

While she was talking, 
the mother held her ten 
months’ old baby. It 
cried continuously. 

Sally knew little about 
babies, but she ventured 
a suggestion. ‘I be 
lieve,’”? she said, ‘*that 
that baby is going to 
have spasms !’’ 

‘*O merey !’’ exclaimes! 
the mother. 

“Oh, no, no, no!’ the 
aunt protested. 

‘“*Pid you ever see a 
baby have spasms ?’’ in- 
quired Sally. 

‘*No, but I had spasnis 
myself once, and | 


‘‘look at your windows! Your housekeeping | cer’s face might have been a mask for all the |to strategy. ‘‘I’ll coax you with the sour | remember what my mother says they did wit! 


is a disgrace to the cause of education!’ 
John Dorrel reéntered the building. | Dorrel and Hiram Scott cast in his direction. 
Spencer had established himself in the de- | He was not to be seen when the schoolmaster 
serted eighth-grade room. He had before him | left the building. 
a ream of numbered foolsecap, and several hun- The principal came to the schoolhouse so 
dred pages of notes. He was about to write | early on Monday morning that he found the 
his essay. He was not troubled by the fact | janitor still busy putting the office in order. 
that Hiram’s essay and the manuscripts of ten | ‘*Good morning!’’ cried John Dorrel. 
other competitors had been handed in two | ‘Spencer, you have won the essay prize!’’ 
weeks before. Spencer had wished to continue | Spencer gazed, open-eyed. ‘‘You have also 
his reading to the last moment. He knew | cleaned the schoolhouse. I congratulate you!?? 
that he had the afternoon, the evening, and, Slowly Spencer came to himself. ‘‘Father 





| exclaimed. 

| Squealing at every step, the pig followed 
| Sally and a pail of sour milk to the gate; but 
| although the girl let the pig stick its ungrateful 
| snout in the pail, the animal would not go one 
inch beyond the grassy threshold. 

“Oomph! oomph! oomph !’’ it lifted its head 
'toremark. Doubtless it had been too well fed 
| that morning to be tempted by sour milk. 
Finally she tried apples, cut in quarters. 

“*It is such joy,’’ she said, ‘‘to cut up apples 





response it made to the many glances that John | milk we were saving for Dutch cheese!’ she|me. They put me in hot water. O Miss —” 


‘*Patton, Sally Patton.’’ 

‘*Miss Patton, have-you any hot water?’’ 

‘“*Yes, a tubful of clean hot water. Con 
right up to the kitchen. ’’ 

The baby was undressed and put into the 
|tub of warm water. Soon he stopped eryins 
and began to smile and coo. 
| ‘Well, if it’s spasms, he’s cured already,”’ 
| said Sally. ‘‘The little darling!’’ 

Tears began rolling down the mother’s 
| cheeks. ‘He surely seems allright. I belies’ 


if necessary, the night before him; his notes | will be pleased,’’ he said, ‘‘about the essay.’’ | this morning for an undeserving animal like | the little fellow is tired out by the sun and by 
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the change in his habits. I’m afraid he is | 
too young to go camping. We’ll dress him 
and get to the woods as fast as we can.’’ 

‘*Indeed, ’’ objected Sally, ‘‘you’ll do no such | 
thing. You take that baby into the cool parlor 
bedroom and have a nap. I know how hot) 
the sun is to-day. You can’t stir out until it | 
is cooler. Mr. Peterson can put his horses in | 
the barn, and by the time you are all rested, 
I’ll have dinner ready.’’ | 

It was a good dinner that the only daughter | 
of Isaac Patton served to her unexpected guests | 
that day. And it was a merry party that 
gathered round the table. 

The baby awoke in time to amuse hostess 
and guests for an hour following dessert. They 
sat on the floor with him in the cool parlor, 
forgetful of everything but his infant perfec- 
tions, until Mrs. Peterson remarked that per- 
haps Sally had plans for the afternoon. 

‘*We’ll get the dishes out of the way,’’ Mrs. 
Peterson continued, ‘‘and then we will gladly 
help you with anything you wish. Weren’t 
you intending to can fruit, or make jelly, or —’’ 

‘“‘Or plow my brother’s clover lot by the 
barn?’’ asked Sally, laughing. ‘‘No, I thank 
you. Iam enjoying every minute of this visit, 
and I only wish my family were home to share 
the pleasure. ’’ 

‘*Well, I must go and see about the horses, ’’ 
declared Mr. Peterson, ‘‘and I may stretch 
out and take a nap under the trees. ’’ 

At five o’clock the Petersons resumed their 
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E have heard and read so much about 
W' some places in the world that the mere 

mention of them without an actual 
visit to them is sufficient to fill the eyes of 
those of us who have imagination with visions. 
The Alps, the Himalayas, Constantinople, 
Venice, Athens, Niagara! Who sees them 
only as so many letters and so many dimen- 
sions, the details of a gazetteer? Who does 
not kindle to their splendors and romance, and 
apprehend them not as names alone, but as 
pictures? 

As magical as any of these words is Panama, 
in its power of restoring the scenes in which 
American history opened, and the centuries of 
discovery and adventure that followed. Colum- 
bus reappears in his caravel, beating up and 
down the fragrant, verdant coast, puzzled, dis- 
mayed, unconscious of what was beyond, 
unaware that what he saw was but a mere 
thread of an isthmus connecting two conti- 
nents, and that about fifty miles away lay the 
unknown Pacific, an ocean greater than that 
which he had already crossed. 

And then one day we stand upon a hill with 
Vasco Nuifiez de Balboa, and he achieves what 
Columbus missed : 

. With eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific—and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise— 
Silent upon a peak in Darien. 

Balboa set out with a small body of men to 
penetrate the interior. All the obstacles of 
the tropics were before him and disgrace was 
behind, for owing to the intrigues of his ene- 
mies, he had fallen out of the fitful and capri- 


| me!?? 





In the Snare of the Jungle. 


cious favor of Spain. 
LUNGING into the jungle of the isthmus | 
was like plunging into a snare. Much of 
the country is low and marshy, the humid 
heat is equatorial, the vegetation is knitted and 
knotted in endless skeins, which dim even the | 
brazen shafts of the glaring sun. The feet sink 
in ooze. One curtain hangs behind another, | 
and another behind that, each of tangled 
leaves, boughs, vines and flowers, and each as 
intricate as the patterns of the finest lace. And 
with the scent of the flowers mingle poisonous | 
vapors from the spongy soil. Of all the un- 
healthy places on earth, the isthmus was one 
of the unhealthiest. Moreover, in the ravelings 


| in dreams against their desolation. 


journey. When they had gone, Sally discov- 
ered how Mr. Peterson had ijooked after his 
horses and taken a nap. Those horses, with 
their owner’s assistance, had plowed Tom’s 
| small clover-field. 

**That’s what I call a joke on me!’’ mur- 
mured Sally Patton. ‘‘Tom’s work done and 
my batiste untouched! A pretty good joke on 


flood. Here and there along the emerald ridges 
project the dark gray fringes of extinct craters. 


Ferdinand de Lesseps. 


HE dream of a great canal persisted. It 
T was talked of by Henry Clay and by De 

Witt Clinton, who had been active in the 
While she was getting supper, there came to | construction of the Erie Canal. Then Ferdi- 
her, all at once, the plan for a white dress that | 
should be much prettier than the dress that she | 
had intended to make. 
with a waist like the one that Baby Peterscn’s 
mother had worn, and a skirt like that which 
had been worn by Baby Peterson’s aunt. 





achievement at Suez, was hailed as the man to 
way between the Atlantic and the Pacific. 
imagination of the French people kindled at 
the thought of it, and they cheerfully dipped 
When the family returned and learned the | their hands into the stockings, which since the 
news of the day,—one pig captured, chickens | days of the crusades have been the proverbial 
rescued, the life of the cow saved, an infant | receptacles of their thrifty savings. Rich as 
befriended and some plowing done, —all agreed | well as poor invested in it. There is no 
that Sally should have her batiste gown made doubt that De Lesseps himself was in earnest 
by the best dressmaker in town. and serupulously honest. 
‘*Tsn’t Sally Patton’s dress beautiful!’’ | younger and in better hands, he might have 
exclaimed more than one of Mrs. Shipman’s 
guests, on the day of the party. 
‘*Tt has so much style!’’ added Mrs. Ship- 
man. ‘*Where did you get your ideas, Sally ?’’ 
‘*Oh,’’ answered Sally, with a laugh, ‘‘there 
is nothing like having a chance to plan your 
clothes. Last week I had a quiet day that I 
had set apart on purpose for this dress.’’ 
‘*Your method produced good results. ’’ 
‘*We think so at our house,’’ Sally answered. 





and worn out; and the money, instead of being 


like loaded dice in wild speculation. 
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murmur of whispering Oo and the music of 
the surf of the two oceans only fifty miles apart, 
beating up on the shore as if eager to wash 
away the narrow strip of land and let the 
waters unite. Pizarro stalks magnificently 
across the scene on his way to the conquest of 
Peru. Drake plays the game for England and 
himself. The Indians suffer from both the 
English and the Spanish, and from all who 
call themselves white. 

‘“‘PDrink, Christians, drink the gold ye seek !’’ 
they cry, as they pour cups of the molten 
metal down the throats of some of their cap- 
tives. 

The Spaniards build sea-walls, fortifications, 
monasteries and houses, with cool patios and 
latticed jalousies of the home pattern. The 
conquistadores disappear, and for a while 
the isthmus becomes a prosperous distributing 
center of commerce. ‘For each ducat I spend 
in Panama I receive six hundred,’’ one mer- 
chant declared. The reader may see for him- 
self in a map of the world the variety of the 
paths it opens, how like a magnet it brings 
Occident and Orient together. 

A canal was dreamed of in the early Spanish 
days. But nothing could endure under the 
foolish, despotic rule of Spain, and commerce 
was discouraged by exorbitant demands on it 
and by internecine strife, as it was in Cuba 
and other colonies of that country. 

Panama relapsed into decay; warfare was 
constant within it and without; the jungle | had both been underestimated. Little was done 
took back its own, and soon hid the trails of | for sanitation, and without sanitation neither 








the pioneers and the paved highway of Pizarro |.engineering ability nor unlimited money could 
the only way to the completion of the canal. 


in its verdurous net. Fewer vessels were seen | have prevailed — without that we ourselves 
in the harbor and the offing; the gilded, high- | | would have failed, no matter how feasible our 
peaked, high-galleried -galleons, with the em- / Plans, or how efficient and honest our admin- 
blazoned sails, vanished forever. Both the | istration. The tale of the mortality among the 
Eastern sea and the Western sea, changing | French and those whom they employed on the 
with the hours and the soaring clouds, from | isthmus is too frightful to be told. Tens of 
turquoise to sapphire and jade, drowsed under | thousands of officers and laborers dropped 
the untempered sun, and seemed to murmur | dead—whites, negroes and Asiatics—from the 
Revival came with the discovery of gold in | poisons of the fever-bearing mosquitoes. 
California in 1849. In the mad rush for that) The French company abandoned the work 
state, some of the gold-hunters went slowly by | in 1888, after spending, in one way or another, 
ship round Cape Horn; thousands of others | about two hundred and forty million dollars, 
traversed the plains, the Rocky Mountains! and De Lesseps died in an insane asylum. 
and the Sierras in prairie-schooners, and 
thousands more took steamer to Aspinwall, or! machinery. Then the United States, after 
| Colon, as it is now called, and after crossing some irresolution, took up the work, and 
the isthmus, reémbarked in another steamer, | acquired sovereignty over the strip through 
which carried them up the Central American | which the canal runs. That sovereignty was 


less like vegetation than like a drenching green | 


nand de Lesseps, preéminent in the glory of his | 


It should be made | make the long-desired and long-delayed water- | 
The | 


If he had been | 
seen it through: but he was seventy years old, | 


spent on the work, was filched by grafters, 
while the stock that represented it was used | 


The cost and the difficulties of the work | 





IT WOULD BE VERY HARD FOR THE HERO TO BELIEVE 
ALL THE GUIDE COULD TELL HIM 





of the vegetation, Indians lurked in readiness 
to spring out of their ambush and avenge the 


and Mexican coasts to San Francisco. This 
was by far the most expeditious route, but 


inhumanity they had already suffered from the | those who chose it were exposed to the danger | 


Spaniards. The explorers one by one dropped | of malaria and the fevers, yellow and enteric, 
‘rom the exhaustion of hunger and fatigue. | that were epidemic. The adventurers were 
Chey were but a remnant when Balboa strug- | poled or paddled in canoes up the Chagres 
tled up a jutting hill, and beheld the new sea. | River to Cruces. Thence they traveled to the 


‘*Below him, ’’ says Washington Irving, ‘*ex- | | Pacific through the intervening jungle and | 


tended a vast chaos of rock and mountain, of | gorges on mule-back, or in springless wagons 
sreen savannas and wandering streams, while | that often broke down. Food and transporta- 

‘ut a distance the waters of the promised ocean | tion were bad, and prices exorbitant. Many 
‘littered in the morning sun.’’ Balboa and | fell by the way, or found themselves penniless 
‘lS Men sank upon their knees, thanking God, | when they reached the farther side. 

ind bd priest among them chanted Te Deum) As the traffic increased, American capital 
audamus. 


and is indispensable— for the Panamanians 
are peppery and unstable, and fifty-three revo- 
lutions have occurred in fifty-seven years. 


Choosing the Engineer. 


HE first engineer under the United States 
was John F. Wallace, who quickly re- 
signed after quarrels with his colleagues ; 

he was soon succeeded by John F. Stevens, who 
also found the conditions imposed upon him 
impossible from his own point of view. Con- 


| gress meddled and muddled, interfering where 


interference could only mean interruption. 


Later, when Balboa had pushed | provided a railway, that took five years to What was wanted was a man who could not 


through the intervening jungle and gained the | build,—from 1850 to 1855,—and that for some | resign, and who had intelligence and devotion 


hore, he strode out into the sea itself, bearing | time earned annual dividends of twenty-four enough to be trusted with a free hand. 


oft a banner displaying the Virgin and Child per cent. What a watery wilderness it had to 


Col. 
George Washington Goethals of the Engineer 


ind the arms of Castile, Leon and Aragon, | pass through may be understood from the fact Corps of the Army was then appointed to the 


ind in a loud voice proclaimed the dominion that it had to limp across one hundred and 
ver it of those sovereigns of his in Spain who seventy bridges or trestles before it emerged 
ad used him so shabbily. like a monstrous snake among the hills where 

The panorama unfolds, now swiftly, now | | Culebra is. 


Hills they are, rather than moun- | that amazed the world. 
slowly, splashed with gold and blood, to the | tains, draped from base to apex in a verdure | constructive and administrative genius. 


post. 

Under him the canal has progressed beyond 
all expectation, and with a speed and efficiency 
In him are combined 
He is 





the benevolent despot of the zone, supervising 
not only the engineering, but also all the 
human beings, high and low, employed in it, 
watchful of every detail, social, sanitary, moral 
and material. Nearly every race under the 
sun has helped in the task —coolies from 
India and China, Spanish Americans, Portu- 
guese, Italians, Slavs, Scandinavians, Irish, 
Scotch, English, and, outnumbering the rest, 
negroes from Jamaica and the lesser and greater 
islands of the Caribbean. Whenever they have 
a grievance, they take it to Colonel Goethals, 
and from his decision there is no appeal. They 
sing this doggerel on the isthmus now: 


If you’ve any cause to kick, or fee I disposed to 
growl, 

If things ain’t running just to suit, and there’s a 
chance to growl, 

If you’ve any ax to grind, or graft to shuffle 
through, 

Just put it up to Colonel G 


., like all the others do. 


Don’t hesitate to state your case, the boss will 

hear you through ; 

true he’s sometimes busy, and has other 

things to do, 

But come on Sunday morning, and line up with 
the rest— 

You'll maybe feel some better with that grievance 
off your chest. 


| It’s 


| Paternalism could not go further than it does 
down in the Canal Zone. The government, 
represented by the colonel 
and the canal commission, 
is not merely an employer 
that pays wages, and there 
ends its relations with the 
people. It is the landlord 
of the houses, barracks and 
hotels the men live in; it is 
butcher, baker and candle- 
stick-maker, ‘‘a universal 
provider’’ ; surgeon and 
physician, tailor and boot- 
maker, the department of 
justice, the dispenser of 
everything eatable, drink- 
able — non - aleoholic — and 
wearable, all sold as nearly 
as possible at cost, and all 
bought in the cheapest mar- 
ket, without any tariff re- 
strictions. Even the fine 
Hotel Tivoli, used by the 
officers and tourists at Pan- 
ama, is under the liberal 
management of Uncle Sam. 

Just over the border of 
the zone the jungle will 
swallow the intruder as 
easily and implacably as it 
did in Balboa’s day. Lost 
gold-mines are hidden in the 
tangle there, but the humid 
heat keeps even the native 
habituated to the climate 
from searching for them. 
In the zone itself sobriety 
and industry prevail; out- 
side it, and beyond Uncle 
Sam’s control, behind his 
back, as it were, vice and 
riot are unrestrained. 

When the Americans be- 
gan, they did not at once 
see how requisite sanitation 
was to their success. Death 
stalked among them, and took its toll as greedily 
as it had always done on the isthmus. Notin 
harnessing waters or in splitting mountains lay 


The sources of disease had to be exposed and 
eliminated, and as soon as the engineers per- 
ceived that, their experiences in Cuba and the 
Philippines stood them in good stead. War was 
declared on the rat and the mosquito; swamps, 
pools and streams were sprayed and drained, 
and houses screened. 


exhalations of the swamps and rivers and the | 
Routing Out ‘‘ Yellow Jack.”’ 


present the death -rate is little above 
that of New York, and ‘yellow jack,’’ 
the bubonic plague and other diseases 


A 


The jungle closed in upon the excavations and are routed. The sanitary staff, headed by 


Colonel Gorgas, is tireless in the labor of 
keeping them out. Even keyholes are watched, 
and if by chance a single mosquito is heard 
or seen, it must be immediately reported to 
the health department, as you would report 
to the police a burglar in your house or a 
leper in the streets. 

Too much praise cannot be given to the 
sanitation of the zone; it is an example to the 
world, and without it the work would have 
exacted a greater sacrifice than humanity could 
have tolerated. 

Let us imagine Balboa returning to earth to 
survey the changes. No ‘‘peak in Darien’’ 
is high enough to reveal the entire strip from 
ocean to ocean, but he might see it all from 
an aeroplane. So daring and so modern in 
spirit, so full of restless enterprise was he that - 
we need not doubt he would use that pre- 
carious vehicle. 

From the elevation at which we imagine 
him, his eyes could take it all in, and again 
he would gaze with ‘‘wild surmise’’ at all 
that has been accomplished since his depar- 
ture. He knew as well as Columbus did the 
perils of the gales that raged along the east- 
ern coast, and he would be sure to notice 
at once the two-mile breakwater that now 
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curves out into the Atlantic, and gives peace 
and security to the harbor of Colon. 

‘‘And what is that?’’ he might ask, point- 
ing to the enormous wharves and docks at the 
Pacific entrance. 

‘*That, sefior, has the honor to be named 
after you. It is the great terminal at Balboa, 
the gathering-place of the fleets of the world.’’ 

‘‘And this beautiful lake? There was no 
lake here in my time. All that area was 
morass and islands, impassable, inundated by 
the floods of the Chagres and its tributaries. 
Ah, the Chagres! River of death! How 
enraged it was in the wet season! What 
pestilence it spread in its course! A lake 
now, you say, but it must be shallow—for 
ornament merely, sir?’’ 

‘“‘No, sefior, although artificial, it is deep; 
deep enough in the channel to pass the biggest 


ships ever built, ships of war and ships of | 


commerce, each capable of stowing in its hold 
a whole fleet of your caravels and galleons. 
No offense, sefior.’’ 

‘*But braggadocio roared in my day, too, 
even in sublime Spain, the mother of the 
saints. Pardon me, sir, I pray you trifle not 
with an old man who is bereft of all but 
knowledge, wisdom, valor and honor.’’ 

It would be very hard for the hero to be- 
lieve all the guide could tell him, or all that 
he could show him, after alighting from the 
aeroplane—the stupendous locks at Gatun, by 
which the ships will be lifted from the level 


of the Atlantic to the lake, and the similar | this wall by way of a rough V-shaped crack, | of his back, but as he made his way cautiously 


locks at Pedro Miguel and Miraflores, 
by which the ships will descend to 








DRAWN BY GEORGE VARIAN 


example. He is like one who is employed on|of The Companion Colonel Goethals himself | 
a platform to fill the time before the speaker | will describe the canal from a fuller knowledge | 


of the evening appears, for in a future number | of it than any other man possesses. 


ji QUEST OF THE FISH-DOG SKIN 


i ) In Ten Chapters. Chapter Three 
LI 


64~JAMES WILLA 

FTER running about two hundred fe “Atay that crevice at a time,’’ Pitamakan 

A replied. ‘*We can kill them as fast as 
they appear. ’’ 

We thrust our rifles through the leafy 
screen, cocked the hammers, lay per- 
fectly still, and listened for any sound 
above. From far below, the muffled 
The | roar of the river came up to us; with outspread 

wings an eagle circled close overhead ; in a crack 
in the rock a chipmunk dug for roots. It was 
| hard to believe that in that wild and remote 
| spot men were searching for us to take our 
lives. 

All at onee, after we had lain there for more 


yards, we came to the place 

where the mountain broke down 

into the cafion. There was a very 

steep slope of thirty or forty yards, 

beyond which we could see nothing 

but the jagged black and red wall on 
the far side of the tremendous chasm. 
slope was grassy and slippery, but here and 
there stood a few small pines, and Pitamakan 
ran down from one to another of them, bring- 
ing up at each one with a jerk that threat- 
ened to wrench his arm off. I hesitated to 
follow, but he called me sharply, and I was 
soon with him, hanging to a tree at the lower | than an hour, Pitamakan signed to me that 
edge of the slope. he heard something above. A few small stones 
From there an almost perpendicular wall of | rattled down the crevice upon the shelf. These 
rough and creviced rock extended down for| were soon followed by heavier pieces loudly 
about ten feet to a narrow shelf that was the | clattering, and then came into view part of a 





I have proof that it is a trail. There are big- 
horn tracks in some earth that has freshly fallen 
upon the shelf, and the animals that made 
them have disappeared. ’’ 

He explained that although there was one 
place on our shelf, a space of fifteen or twenty 
steps, where we could be seen by persons on 
top of the wall, no one would be watching 
there. The enemy, believing that the only 
way for us to get out was by climbing the 
crevice, would guard that and no other point. 

That seemed plausible. We decided to try 
to escape by the trail as soon as there was 
enough light from the moon. The moon was 
full, but it would be midnight before it rose 
high enough to light up the walls of the 
cafion. , 

Early in the evening we heard the enemy 
talking on the slope above. Once we were 
startled by a rattling of pebbles in the crevice ; 
it was then so dark that we could see nothing 
beyond the screen. We reasoned, however, that 
any one actually coming down would start the 
larger rocks clattering ; and later the increasing 
light of the moon revealed our shelf bare of 
any suspicious-looking object. 

When the moon was near the zenith, but while 
the shelf was still in dark shadow, we started. 
We went forward with slow, careful steps, and 
kept close to the wall. Pitamakan nudged 
me and pointed upward when we came to the 





top of the great cliff of the cafon. At the| man’s body clad in dingy buckskin. The | 
point where we stood, it was possible to descend | crevice concealed his legs and waist, and part | 


down, more and more was | 
revealed, until his shoul- 





the level of the Pacifie as gently and 
as securely as the small boats of the 
Erie Canal descend at Troy or Lock- 
port. 

Being a Spaniard, and polite, the 
great captain would of course strive 
to conceal his incredulity, and yet it 
would be almost impossible for him 
to prevent amazement from stretch- 
ing into unbelief. He would believe 
that an earthquake had caused the 
deep, long cut through the mountains 
at Culebra, which gives passage to 
Pedro Miguel and beyond, and an 
explosion of dynamite reverberating 
among the hills would startle him 
and confirm him in his seismic 
theory. From time to time the 
earth shivers under such blasts, and 
he would regard as impious or 
insane the self-possession of the 
people when they occur. 

Whistles shriek, plumes of steam 
curl in the air. All would be inex- 
plicable to him—the ninety-ton 
steam-shovels, the lofty cranes pick- 
ing up sections of track and moving 
them, ties and all, from one place 
to another, the trains heaped with 
rock and earth, the gangs of men 
working like ants, sweating in their 
toil, yet withal zealous and content. 
About thirty-five thousand foreign 
laborers and six thousand Americans 
in superior positions are employed. 

Within the zone the jungle has 
been conquered, and only the things 
that are beautiful and useful in it, 
its flowers and fruits, have been pre- 
served. Seen in gardens, which 
front or surround many of the 
houses, it is like a savage tamed. 
Very pretty these gardens are, 
especially when women in soft white 
gowns are sewing, reading, or 
playing tennis, and the children, fresh from 
school, are coming home. The domesticity of 
the zone is a part of the wonder of it. 

The government is maternal as well as 
paternal; it exhibits at least a close approach 
to the ideal of general welfare and codrdination. 
Amusements and social intercourse are en- 
couraged, of course. There are clubs of all 
sorts for men and women and young people; 
all the national games, even football and base- 
ball, are played, although they are sometimes 
rather strenuous under the tropic sun and the 
burnished sky. 

Balboa, a strange contrast in the splendors 
of the costume of old Spain to the simplicity 





and uniformity of the linen and khaki worn | leave, I had come down in a sitting position, 
by those round him, ponders long before he | holding my rifle between my legs and pressing 


speaks again. 


‘Some miracles have I seen in my adven- | check my momentum. 
tures, but never yet ships climbing mountains | I could not look at my friend. 


by ladders of water. The treasure of the 
Incas was ours. 
yours to build like this. ’’ 


Then the young guide would be tempted to 


reply, elated at the wonder he is causing and | not difficult. We soon made it, and keeping | we shall survive. ’’ 
vain in his national consciousness, ‘‘Oh, it| close to the wall, walked along the narrow | 
isn’t much for us, sefior, only about three| way to the bend. 


hundred and fifty million dollars!’ 


‘‘And your slaves?’’ The Spaniard would | worn away, and had made the shelf fully ten 
linger before one of the gangs in the cut and | feet wide. 
shake his head. ‘‘Your slaves work without | our position was unassailable from any place 
the spur of the whip or the prick of the sword. | beyond, then came back to a point from which 


They seem to be happy!’’ 


‘*Slaves, sefior!’’? the guide would exclaim. | off some bushes, arranged them naturally on 
‘“There are no slaves here. They are all as | the shelf for a screen, and lay down. 


free as you are, sefior. Slaves! 
here! Don’t you know —’’ 
But the ghostly visitor retires to his shades, 


Why, see 





| and looked back up the slope. 





More than that must be/ he said. 


| 


ders and head were in 


place where the overhanging cap-rock had 
broken off, and allowed the moonlight to 
stream down upon us. It was with sickening 
apprehension that we stole along there, not 
daring to look up lest we should lose our foot- 
ing. Upon passing again into shadow, we 





plain sight. When we saw 
his face, we both gave an 
involuntary start. He was 
the leader of the Kootenai 
band that at the beginning 


longings. 
‘*T’ll_ shoot,’’ Pitama- 


powder in the pan, his 
old flintlock boomed. 

What followed the re- 
port I saw only dimly 
through the smoke. With- 
out a ery, the man pitched 
head first down the crey- 
ice, struck the narrow 
shelf on his back, and 
bounded off into space. 
We heard the startled cries 
of his companions. I 
shuddered; but Pitama- 
kan said calmly, ‘‘It is a 
pleasant task to kill one’s 
enemies. He will never 
rob us again. ’’ 


as before. Pitamakan re- 
loaded, and we lay behind 


the enemy would try to 
come down the crevice. 
After a few minutes, we 
heard a faint shot, fol- 
lowed by several others, 
apparently from a long 
distance east; and we con- 
cluded that Raven was 
trying to draw the enemy 
away from us. 


PITAMAKAN RELOADED, AND WE LAY BEHIND OUR 
SCREEN, LISTENING. 


but so far as we could see in either direction, 
there was no other escape. To our left the 
shelf narrowed rapidly and ran out; to the 
right it curved under a huge, overhanging rock. 

‘*We will climb down to that shelf, and go 
along it to the bend where the wall sticks far 
out over it,’? said Pitamakan. ‘‘There we 
shall be safe enough. No one can see us from 
the top, or from any other direction. ’’ 

He started down the crevice, then stopped 
‘‘Oh, see what 
you have done!’’ he cried. ‘That betrays us. ’’ 

He pointed at a gash in the grassy slope; the 
sod and black earth were torn away in a narrow 
strip. Without thinking of the mark it would 


will stay up there at the top of the slope,’”’ 
Pitamakan said. ‘‘They think that we must 
either die of thirst or die fighting them. ’’ 

‘*And so we must. When we started down 
the slope, I thought that we were going into a 
trap !’’ I exclaimed. 

‘*We are not trapped yet,’’ he said. ‘*When 
we came to the rim of the cafion, I saw a big- 
horn go down into the crevice; there is some 
kind of a trail running below from here, 
Besides, I counted on Raven; he will not let 
us perish here. If he sees that the enemy 
have us cornered, he will save us if he has to 
get help from the camp to do it.’’ 

‘*But suppose he is killed, and there is no 
trail going down from here?’’ I suggested. 

‘*Brother, my medicine is very strong,’’ 
Pitamakan said, impressively. ‘‘It is some- 
thing that I can’t explain, but this I know: it 
made me run toward the cafion, it urged me 
down the slope and to this place. Why, I could 
almost hear it telling me what to do; I surely 
| felt it pushing me this way. ‘So do not worry; 


the sharp butt plate into the soft ground to 
I felt so chagrined that 


‘*Well, it is done now, and can’t be undone, ”’ 
‘*Perhaps they will not notice it. 
Come on, let’s get down at once. ’’ 

The descent of the crevice to the shelf was 





But I did worry. It seemed as if the hot 
At that point a layer of | afternoon sun would never go down; the far-off | 
soft sandstone under the hard cap-rock had | roar of cool water became almost maddening. 
How I craved a long, deep draft of it! 


We went far enough to be sure that! When the sun dropped behind the western 


of the winter before had | 
stripped us of all our be- 


kan whispered. An in-| 
stant later, with a click | 
and a sputtering of the | 


All was now as quiet | 


our screen, listening, and | 
wondering if any more of | 


‘*Some of them will follow him, and some | 


were so unnerved that we were obliged to stop 
| and rest. 

| The shelf descended at a steep angle to the 
next one. At the junction we turned and went 
in the opposite direction. For the first part of 
the way this shelf was about fifteen feet wide, 
| but after a time it narrowed rapidly, and at 
|last Pitamakan halted, and exclaimed, ‘‘We 
| have come to the end of it!’’ After a moment, 
he added, ‘‘No, we haven’t. I believe that 
there are some footholds, but I can’t see 
them plainly; we must wait here for more 
light. ’’ 

Except for the dim, reflected light from the 
opposite wall, our side of the cafion was still 
dark. We spent an anxious hour waiting. At 
last the moon passed the meridian and lighted 
up the rocks all round us; for a distance of 
fifteen or twenty feet the width of the shelf 
varied from two inches to eight or ten inches, 
and in places there was nothing except the 
wall of the cafion, dropping straight down 
for thousands of feet. Again and again we 
measured the blank spaces with our eyes; none 
seemed so wide that we could not step across 
it, and all along above, there were projections 
and cracks that would afford finger-holds. 

As we had to have both hands free in order 
to make the passage, we fastened our rifles to 
the back packs. Pitamakan cautioned me to 
pull or twist everything I took hold of to make 
sure that it was solid. We started. Most of 
the way, with our faces. pressed against the 
rock, we fairly hugged the cliff. In one place, 
where a very wide step had to be made, I lost 
my balance, and but for Pitamakan would 
have toppled off into the awful chasm; just in 
time he caught my hand, and with a quick 
pull, helped me to reach his side! 

The passage of that dangerous place was an 
experience that I shall never forget. The 
horror of it remained with us after we regained 
the broad and solid shelf. We came soon to 
what Pitamakan had called a break in the lower 
part of the cliff; it was more than that; from 
| above he had not been able to see that it was a 
deep fissure worn by water. In one direction, 
it led back into the mountain; in the other, 
it ran down to the river. We worked our wa) 
to the bottom of it, and then stood undecided 
which way to turn. At that point the bed 
was sandy, and running up and down it was a 
well-worn bighorn trail. 

‘*Tf we go down into the big cafion, we may 
find no way to get out,’’ said Pitamakan. 

‘Tf we go up it, we may run right into the 
enemy,’’ I answered. 

‘‘Well, let us take that chance!’’ he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Atany rate, up there on top of the 
mountain there is room to run!’’ 

We went up, and at the end of the sand-bed 
found a pool of water in a hollow of the bed- 
rock. It was what we craved above all things 
We drank and drank, and then went on with 
renewed strength and courage. 

In places the way was over immense boul- 
ders; farther up there was a series of littl 
cliffs, and afterward steep, smooth chutes, 
where several times we lost our holds and weit 
sliding back. But at last we came to the end 
of the fissure, and found ourselves in a grove 





| of pines on the top of the mountain, and full) 


a half-mile from the place where, no doubt, 
the enemy were still lying in wait for us. We 





peaks, Pitamakan told me to watch the crevice, 

and then little by little he edged back from the 

| Screen, turned round, and crept away along 

| the shelf. When he at last came back, I could | 

| see by his grin that he had good news. 

‘Do you think that they will find the rip in | “There is a trail,’? he said. ‘‘Not far 
beyond the bend this shelf dips down to another 


the slope, and try to get down?’’ I asked. 
‘They may, but look. Only one man, grip- | that is directly under us, and that runs into a 


we could watch the crevice. There we broke 


and the present writer feels like following his | ping the rock with both hands, can come down | big, rough break in the lower part of the cliff. 


agreed that there was little chance that any 0! 
them were near us; nevertheless, we stol 
cautiously back from the cafion for more than 
a mile, and jumped the Pend d’Oreille trail 
when we came to it, in order to leave no tell- 
tale footprints. 

‘‘We must let Raven know that we have 
escaped, ’’ said Pitamakan. 


‘*Tt can’t be done,’’ I answered. ‘‘We must 











make our way to the meeting-place mountain 
and wait for him to join us there.’’ 

‘*But there is a way to let him know where 
we are,’’ Pitamakan said. ‘‘ Your rifle makes 
a sharp, quick report, very different from the 
long, heavy boom of our flintlock smoothbores. 
We will shoot, one after the other, then run 
toward the plains, and shoot again, and then 
cirele round into the valley and go up to the 
meeting-point. If Raven hears the shots, he 
will say, ‘Ah, they have escaped from the 
cation! The enemy does not answer the shots ; 
the boys are not pursued ; they are telling me to 
meet them on the mountain.’ ’’ 

It took a long time to carry out this plan. 
After firing the last round, we circled down 
into the valley and crossed the river on a shal- 
low ford. Day began to break when we left 
the stream and climbed up through the heavy 
pine forest toward the meeting-place. Late in 
the morning, completely worn-out, we arrived 
at the top of the mountain; within two minutes 
we were both sound asleep. 

** Man-i-kap-iks, kak-it-so-yit !’? (Young 
men, come and eat!) 

The words half-awakened me, and I thought 
them a part of a dream until they were repeated. 
Then I roused myself, to find Raven by our 
side. ‘*‘Come on,’’ he said. ‘*I have made a 
kill and we will feast. ’’ 

We sprang up, slung on our packs, and fol- 
lowed him down the mountain into a deep 
ravine, where lay a big bull elk he had killed 
with his bow. We quickly gathered some dry 
sticks that would burn without giving off 


enough smoke to reach above the treetops. With | 


his flint and steel, Pitamakan started a fire. 

While we waited for the meat to be cooked, 
Pitamakan told the tale of our adventures, and 
Raven briefly related his experience. When 
he had learned of his failure to draw all of the 
enemy after him, and had realized that we 
were under siege in the cafion, he had crept 
up as close as he dared, only to hear us shoot- 
ing away off on the mountain. Then, hoping 
to get a shot at the enemy as they followed our 
shots, he had hurried back to the trail, but 
had seen nothing more of the band. 

After daybreak he had made a wide circle, 
had found their tracks in the trail in the valley, 
and had followed them far enough to make 
sure that the enemy were heading back toward 
their country. He had concluded that our 
shooting convinced them that we had escaped 
from the cafion, and that we would come back 
with a big party. 

After a hearty meal, we took as much of the 
elk meat as we could carry, and moved up to 
the hot medicine spring. There we remained 
two days, in order to give the enemy a long 
start of us. About half of that time we spent 
bathing in the spring. I did not then know 


that sulphur caused the disagreeable odor and | 


taste of the water. 


Early in the morning of the third day we| 


took the trail again. It went straight up to 
the head of the wide valley, then turned due 


west up the great ‘divide between two lofty | 


mountains. The sun was setting when we 
came to the summit and looked out on the other 
slope, a dark green forest apparently without 
end, broken here and there by small ranges of 
gray mountains. To us of the open plains, 
there was something sinister about that outlook, 
and so deeply did it impress us, that Pitamakan 
and I, inveterate chatterboxes, were silent. 
Raven almost never spoke from one day’s 


end to another, except to give orders, or instruct | 


us in the ways of the war-trail, but I could 
see that even he was oppressed, and I caught 
some of the words of the short prayer he mut- 
tered: ‘‘O Above People! You, O Sun, and 
you his wife, O Night-light! And you, Morn- 
ing Star, their powerful son! Preserve us 
from the evil spirits of these dark woods. Save 
us from the peoples of this side, and from all 
the dangers of the trail. Help us to do that 
which we have set out to do, and to return to 
our own buffalo plains. ’’ 

‘‘Kyi! Night comes on,’ said Raven, after 
a pause, and he led the way down the slope. 

A mile below the summit we turned from 
the trail into a dark ravine, ate sparingly of 
our small store of cooked elk meat, drank 
deeply from a Pacific streamlet, and lay down. 
It was soon evident that we had camped in 
the midst of immense herds of elk. All round 
us the bulls were whistling, charging wildly 
through the timber, and clashing antlers against 
antlers in furious combat. Not far below us, 


some yelping timber-wolves attacked a band of | 


elk. We heard the great animals crash away 
through the timber in all directions. For a few 
moments one bleated pitifully; then the pack 
growled and yelped, as they tore the quarry’s 
flesh. Whereupon Pitamakan softly hummed 
the wolf song, which was believed to bring good 
luck to hunters, and to war parties penetrating 
the country of the enemy. So great was the 
uproar of the forest creatures that, tired as we 
were, it was long before we slept. 

At daybreak Raven went a short distance 
ip the ravine and shot a fat white-tail buck 
with his bow. We spent half the morning 
roasting a quantity of the meat to take with 
is; in the country of enemies, the fewer fires 
we built the better. 

Until late in the afternoon our course was 
down-hill. Then we climbed the side of a small 
mountain range; from the top we had a glimpse 


| of the far-away waters of Flathead Lake. 
stopped for the night on the top of the range, 
and while we ate our cold roast meat, Raven 
made plans for the next day. 

He said that the Flatheads were undoubtedly 
camped at the foot of the lake, or near it, and 
that although the Blackfeet had met them in 
friendship the summer before, they were an 
uncertain people, and we had better avoid 
them. In order to do that, we should have to 
leave the trail upon reaching the foot of the 
range and travel parallel with it, stop if we 
sighted a camp, and wait for night before 
passing round it. We little knew what was 
really to happen! 


About the middle of the next afternoon we | 


emerged from the heavy forest and found our- 
selves in the edge of a wide and beautiful plain 
that was dotted with small groves of pine and 
cottonwood. The nearest of these was fully a 
mile away, and for a time Raven was undecided 
whether we had better go on to it, or wait 
where we were until night. 
favor of going on, and finally he had his way. 
But before we had traveled a quarter of the | 
distance, out from the forest to the right of 
where we had emerged came forty or fifty | 
riders, driving and leading heavily laden pack- 


animals, and at once four or five men charged | 
When they saw that we were) 


toward us. 
strangers, they made the peace sign. 

‘““They are Flatheads,’’ Pitamakan said. 
‘*I know their faces. All is well.’’ 


The recognition was mutual. The Flatheads | 


knew my companions, and dismounting, em- 
braced each of them. 








ITH a gasp of relief, Arthur 
W Fisher, half-dragging, half- 

carrying his brother Charlie, 
| Stumbled out from the edge of the 
woods upon what he supposed to be 
the shore of the lake. For the last 
twenty minutes the child had been too 
badly frightened to utter a sound, but 
his eyes were filled with tears, and 
Arthur’s own eyes were streaming 
from the effects of the smoke. 

Behind him the forest was all on 
fire. Great masses of smoke, carrying 
clouds of blazing leaves and burning 
bark and branches, swept over the tree- 
tops. The fire had not burned quite 
down to the water, but it would soon 
reach it. At intervals, above the roar 
of the flames and the crash of falling 
trees, Arthur could hear the whistle 
of the steamer offshore—blowing to 
attract refugees like himself. 

The steamer was out of sight in the 
blinding smoke, and even the water of 
the lake was hidden. Arthur started 
| forward toward it, and was suddenly 
checked. He realized that he could no 
/more reach the water than he could 
| pass through the blazing woods behind 
him. 

For three weeks the boys had been 
camping on the upper waters of the 
Ottawa River, at a spot to which 
| Arthur Fisher and his father had gone 
every summer since Arthur was six- 
teen. They had built a small log 
camp, and this summer they had taken 
Charlie with them. The child was 
small and delicate, even for his eight 
years, and they thought that a summer 
in the balsam woods would do him 
good. 

After two weeks in camp, Mr. Fisher 
was called back to Montreal by a tele- 
gram, which was brought twenty-five 
miles from the nearest telegraph-office. 
He hoped to return in four days; 
of a week he had not come, Arthur was to break 
camp and start with Charlie for the city. 

Arthur was so used to the forest that he felt | 
no dread of being left alone, and for three days | 
the two boys enjoyed the experience. On the 
fourth day Mr. Fisher had not returned. At 
that time Arthur was worried by the appear- 
| ance of hazy clouds of smoke that were gather- 
ing in the southeast, and by a strong smell of 
| burning cedar. The summer had been unusu- 
ally hot and dry, and a forest fire below them 

might cut them off from the lake and river, 
by which lay the route to the railway. 

On the fifth day it was plain that there was 

a great fire in the woods somewhere within 
twenty miles, and Arthur decided that it was 
time to leave. They stowed the camp kit in 
the one canoe that was left, and started at noon 
down the little river that emptied into Lake 
| St. Francis, fifteen miles away. From the 
mouth of the river it was another fifteen miles 
to the railway, but Arthur knew that a small 
steamer made three trips a week up and down 
the lake, and he hoped to be able to meet it. 

He soon realized that no ordinary fire was 

raging in the forest. After they had traveled 
ten miles, the smoke became choking, and hot 
ashes fell incessantly. Yet the boys kept on, 








Pitamakan was in | 


None of the Flatheads | 
| could speak Blackfoot, but by signs, the leader | 
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told us that the big camp of his people was not 
far away, and that we were to go there 
to rest and feast. He made it plain that all 
the people would welcome us and treat us well. 

We accepted the invitation—without giving 
offense there was nothing else we could do. The 
band had been on an elk hunt, and was return- 
ing with all the meat and hides that the horses 
could stagger under. It was dusk when we came 
to the big camp near the foot of the lake, and as 
was proper, the leader of the band escorted us 
to the lodge of the head chief, who stood just 
outside the doorway to make us welcome. 
Within, the fire had been allowed to die down, 
and we could hardly see the places pointed out 
for us on the right side of the lodge. On the 
opposite side several persons were sitting. 
The chief gave an order to his women, and 
one of them placed some wood on the fire. 
Presently the flame leaped up, and all was 
made plain as day. 

Pitamakan and I started as if we had been 
shot. Menacingly staring at us across the 
| fire were two Kootenais, whom we recognized 
as belonging to the party that had taken 
| our belongings from us in the Rockies the 
winter before. One of them had a bandage 
aaa : aa 
| round his right arm, and he, glaring evilly at 
Raven, whispered to his companion; then 
they both smiled in a gloating way. 

The Flathead chief noticed this, and seemed 
uneasy. He started to speak, but just then 
the door curtain was thrust aside, and in came 
four more Kootenais. Evidently the whole 
| party that we had driven back were in the 
camp, and we were in a desperate situation. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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ORAWN BY W. F. STECHER 





HE HAD TO STEP MORE AND MORE QUICKLY TO 
KEEP FROM SINKING 


till a great rick of blazing timber just ahead 
| fell and completely blocked the stream. 

As the woods beyond seemed to be all on 
| fire, it was impossible to go on. It was also 
| impossible to go back. But Arthur knew they 
| were then less than a mile from the lake, so 

he’ leaped ashore, took Charlie by the hand, 
and set out to make a détour round the fire. 

Luckily, he soon came upon a tiny creek, 

which he guessed must flow into the lake, and 
almost blinded by the smoke, he followed it. 
| It did lead to the water, but by a crooked 
| course, and in the last fifty yards he had to 
| plunge through a belt of cedar swamp that 
was already smoking and crackling. 

Then the woods opened before him, and 
through the smoke he heard the whistle of the 
lake steamer—whistling to attract refugees. 

| Dragging Charlie after him, he hurried on, 
and encountered a strip of marsh covered with 
reeds and flags. He plunged into it, and went 
over his boot-tops in mire, but struggled on 
from one clump of grass to another, till the 

vegetation ceased, and he saw ahead a dim 
| expanse of green quagmire, thinly overgrown 
with small grasses and spotted with pools of 
oily-looking water. With a shock he realized 
for the first time just where he was. 


| The northern shore of Lake St. Francis 





is lined with marshes, many of which are 
believed to be impassable. The old name for 
them was Marais aux Iroquois, for there is a 
tradition that a canoe-load of Lroquois, while 
trying to land there during the great Troquois 
raid, were swallowed up, and the legend sur- 
vives in the modern name of Indian Slough. 

The steamer, still hidden in the blue haze, 
whistled again, but Arthur could go no farther 
toward it. Almost stifled by the smoke, he 
made his way back to the solid ground, set 
Charlie down, and looked desperately about. 

The fire was now burning closer to the shore, 
and here and there the dry reeds were begin- 
ning to blaze. Soon it would be impossible to 
remain there. Arthur ran up and down the 
shore, trying the footing. Nowhere could he 
find any solid way. No doubt there were trails 
across the marsh, but because of the smoke 
and his excitement, he could not find one. 

The steamer whistled inccssantly. She was 
moving slowly down the lake. She would soon 
pass them, and he had no way of signaling her. 
Above the uproar of crashing trees and sweep- 
ing flames he could hardly hear her whistle. 

Something loomed dimly through the smoke. 
It was a log shack, probably the home of some 
half-breed trapper. Arthur dived into it. It 
was empty, and had evidently been deserted 
in a hurry not long before. The floor was 
littered with rubbish not worth taking away 
a few old muskrat skins, scraps of clothing, a 
torn blanket, and an old pair of snow-shoes. 

The bark roof of the cabin was beginning 
to smolder. Arthur caught Charlie’s hand, 
and ran out. For a moment he stood in de- 
spair. The bitterest thought was that Charlie 
had been left in his charge. If he could have 
made a bridge to safety with his own body 
for the child, he would have done it. 

With two planks, laid down and moved for- 
ward by turns, he thought he might bridge a 
way over the slough, and he ran into the shack 
again to look for a loose board. There was no 
board of any sort, but his eye fell on the snow- 
shoes again, and they gave him an 
inspiration. 

He carried the snow-shoes out and 
hastily bound them on. ‘‘ Here, Charlie! 
Climb on pick-a-back !’’ he exclaimed ; 
and getting the child on his back, he 
trudged clumsily out into the smolder- 
ing weeds of the marsh. 

A hurricane of sparks, hot ashes and 
bits of burning wood swept over him 
when a clump of trees, close to the 
shore, crashed down. 

He had no difficulty in getting across 
the first twenty or thirty feet of the 
slough; the tufts of grass supported 
him easily. Then the vegetation became 
more scanty, and at last almost ceased, 
and there were stretches of bare mud, 
sometimes thinly caked on the surface, 
sometimes supporting straggling weeds 
that looked like streaks of green foam. 

Fortunately both Arthur and Charlie 
were light. Together they. did not 
weigh more than a hundred and seventy 
pounds, and Arthur was overjoyed to 
find that as long as there was even the 
smallest tuft of grass to bind the mud, 
the snow-shoes held him. Brown water 
bubbled up between the meshes. As 
he advanced into the marsh, he had to 
step more and more quickly to keep 
from sinking, till he was forced to run. 
The snow-shoes, sinking deeper and 
deeper at every stride, scattered mud in 
great flakes. 

At last he tripped, and overbalanced 
by the weight on his shoulders, fell 
sprawling. He clutched at Charlie, who 
had fallen in front of him, and dragged 
him out of a shallow pool. Then, a 
yard away, he saw a rotten log half- 
sunk in the mire, and floundered to it. 

Here he hesitated for a few minutes. 
He was covered with mud from head to 
feet. The shore was out of sight in 
the smoke, and he could not see the 
lake water. But all at once the steamer’s 
whistle roared loudly. It was directly ahead, 
and it sounded less than a hundred yards 
away. 

Arthur shouted at the top of his voice, and 
taking Charlie on his back, plunged forward 
again. The footing became more and more 
treacherous. His feet sank at every step; the 
ooze flowed over his snow-shoes and weighted 
them. He found that only by lifting his feet 
quickly could he escape being held fast. 

At last, when the snow-shoes were so heavy 
that he could hardly lift them at all, he saw 
sand and gravel mingling with the ooze. A 
little farther, and a rippling line of water 
washed over his feet. He splashed into it; in 
two or three steps he went knee-deep, then to 
his waist. Then he heard the throbbing of an | 
engine, and saw dimly the outline of the steamer 
approaching noisily through the smoke. 

He flung himself forward to meet it, went 
over his head in the water, and came up trying 
to swim with one hand and to support Charlie 
with the other, and shouting with all the breath 
that was left in him. The two boys were 
hauled aboard the steamer at the end of a lum- 
berman’s pike-pole, snow-shoes and all. And 
to his astonishment and joy, almost the first 
face that Arthur saw was the face of his father. 
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DR, THOMAS BROWN MCCLINTIC, OF THE UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE surest way is not always the safest— 
for example, hunting a gas leak with a 
lighted match. = 
HOOSE the just man. The partial man 
may not always be partial to you; but the 
just man is always just. 
ULES for getting up on a cold morning: 
1. Say, ‘‘I will get up.’”’ 2. Throw back 
the bedclothes. 3. Get out of bed. 


OYALTY and faith have not departed from | 


the earth. An obscure paragraph in the 
newspapers recently announced the marriage 
of a couple who had been engaged for twenty 
years. The bride had refused to leave an 
invalid father during his lifetime. She trusted 
in the loyalty of her lover, and her faith was 
justified. _ 
S? many young women desire rooms in the 

Young Women’s Christian Association 
building in Chicago that the managers have 


R | this evidence that some one had been trespass- 


| ing on the premises, but the two princes showed 
| such unusual interest that they were suspected 
|of the mischief, and finally confessed. As 
| they are too big to be punished with the royal 
| slipper, they got off with a reprimand; but 
their popularity in England has not suffered. 





* 


A BURDENSOME DUTY: 
ATIONS as well as individuals sometimes 


| have disagreeable duties to perform— 
‘ | duties that it would be cowardly to shirk. 


Partly in self-protection, the United States, 
| about ninety years ago, undertook, by promul- 
| gating the famous Monroe doctrine, to guard 
| Central and South America against European 
‘aggression. It is strictly within the truth to 
say that never once has the government acted 
under that doctrine except out of concern for 
the interests of one or more of the Latin- 
American republics. 

Nevertheless, the doctrine is exceedingly 
unpopular with the very nations that have 
had the benefit of it, and with those that 
may still look to this country for assistance. 
Moreover, it is denounced by the publicists of 
most of the countries of Continental Europe— 
those that have been or yet may be prevented 
by it from aggression in the western hemis- 
phere. 

Furthermore, in the ninety years since the 
doctrine was first announced, it has been 
expanded. Some American statesmen and some 
American writers regard such extension as 
inexcusable: but at first the doctrine was only 
a statement of national policy; there was no 
| understanding that it should be ‘‘the last word’’ 
| on the subject; and if circumstances call for it, 
there is the same justification for widening the 
scope of the doctrine now that there was for 
establishing it in the beginning. 


been obliged to abandon their practise of | A recent communication from the State 
regarding women as no older than they look. | Department contains a new and most impor- 


Hereafter, only those who are not more than 
twenty-five years old may live in the building. 
Those who have to confess to more years are 


supposed to be old enough to look out for | 


themselves. 


tant application of the underlying principle of 


| the Monroe doctrine. It concerns the internal 
government of the Latin-American nations, as 
the original doctrine concerned their foreign 
relations. Stated broadly, it means that the 


F all the national anthems, the Japanese, | United States will, so far as it is able, put a 
it is said, is the most poetical in expres- | stop to revolutions, which are usually nothing 
sion. Here is a translation of it into English |more than the violent attempts of ambitious 


verse: 

Until this grain of sand, 
Tossed by each wavelet’s freak, 
Grow to a cloud-girt peak 

Towering above the land; 

Until the dewy flake 
Beading this blossom’s gold 

Swell to a mighty lake— 

Age upon age untold 
Joy to joy manifold 
Add for our Sovereign’s sake. 


MODEST competency is better than great 
wealth. At the American Life-Insurance 
Convention in Chicago, the president of the | 
association declared that ‘*women in so-called 
high life are not good risks. Eating rich and 
indigestible food, drinking harmful beverages, 
and keeping unwholesome hours, they wreck 
their health and go the quick route to the 
grave. ‘Toward other women, life-insurance 
companies feel differently.’’ Being in society 
seems likely to be classed as an extrahazardous 
occupation. a 
HE Mosque of St. Sophia, in Constanti- 
nople, which is regarded as the finest 
specimen of Byzantine architecture in exist- 
ence, was so badly shaken by the recent | 
earthquakes in Turkey that serious fears have | 
been expressed lest it collapse. The great 
structure was built with wonderful skill and 
thoroughness nearly fourteen hundred years 
ago, but in modern times has known little but 
neglect. The immense vaults beneath it are | 


|men to overturn governments in order to get 


office and power. This government, in other 
words, will support existing governments, by 
military and naval force if necessary, until 
they give way to others chosen at legal and 


‘orderly elections. 


All those who contemplate revolutions for 
their own advancement, and all those who 
think that the right to foment revolutions is 
more valuable than stable government, will 
resent the new move; and every country to the 
south of us contains many such persons. ‘There 
will be the usual sneers at the arrogance of the 
United States, and the usual insinuations that 
the motive is one of aggression. 

In every country from El Paso to Cape 
Horn, as well as in Germany and in Spain, 
Portugal and Italy, they believe that the 
United States covets and intends ultimately to 
acquire and govern the whole continent except 
Canada. Yet every man who keeps his eyes 
and ears open knows that such a purpose is 
the very last that any body of men or any 
politician here has in mind. 

It is hardly too much to say that if one of 
the Latin-American republics were to ask, by 

| unanimous vote, that the United States should 
assume the task of governing it, there is not a 


village in this country that would vote to accept | 


the invitation. 


believed to hide extensive literary and artistic | ® 


treasures of antiquity that the Turks have | 
guarded zealously from the Christian world. | 


| OUR MEDICAL MARTYRS. 


States Public Health Service has died 


OF all the millions of men who took part in | A  ‘siates F medical officer of the United 


the Civil War, only one remains on the | 
active roll of the army. Yet the wonder is | 
that even one remains in the service a full 
half-century after the great conflict. The 
survivor is Col. John L. Clem, who has still 
three years to serve before he will be sixty-four, 


the age of compulsory retirement. At ten years | 


of age, Colonel Clem was a drummer boy, | 
and at twelve a sergeant in the 22d Michigan 
Volunteers. He received his commission for 
heroic conduct in the Battle of Chickamaugu. 


in the performance of his duty. Doctor 
McClintic volunteered to study the Rocky 
Mountain spotted fever, a disease that in some 
districts has a mortality of eighty per cent. 
He knew the danger, but it deterred him no 
more than the equally obvious danger deterred 
| the physicians who, in quarantine work and 
in the laboratory, gave their lives for the 
public health in Cuba and the Philippines. 
He undertook a service that required more 


T is not unpleasant to learn that the twelve- | courage than is needed by the soldier in battle, 


and sixteen-year-old sons of King George 
have proved that boys will be boys, even 


though of royal blood. Soon after a group | 


of ‘‘suffragettes’’ had approached Mr. Lloyd- 
George, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
the Balmoral golf course, a placard bearing 
the inscription, ‘‘ Votes for Women,’’ appeared 
on the chancellor’s bedroom door in Balmoral 
Castle; and a little later, all the motor-cars in 
the royal garage displayed similar placards. 
The royal household was in consternation at 


| and his sacrifice gives him a place on the 
| lengthening roll of American medical martyrs. 
The corps of which Doctor McClintic was a 

| member contains about one hundred physi- 
|cians. They are picked men, who, upon ad- 
| mission, receive a rigid physical examination 
| that is repeated whenever they are promoted; 
| yet the risks of the service are so great that 
the insurance companies, which calculate the 
| chances of life most carefully, add five years 


to their age when they determine the premiums 
on their policies. 

Within the past few years yellow fever has 
attacked seventeen members of the corps while 
they were on duty, and five of them have died ; 
tuberculosis has seized eleven others, of whom 
three have died; typhoid has stricken five, of 
whom two have died; and smallpox, cholera 
and typhus fever have killed others. All this 
unostentatious sacrifice came in the routine 
work of excluding disease from our seaports, 


will not bother to give this extra ten minutes 
to his lessons; consequently, in later years, his 
main efforts will be expended on ‘‘getting by,’’ 
and he will find the great things of life not 
only unattained, but unattainable. 

A little extra time, a little extra care, a little 
extra effort, a little extra thought—these are 
the keys that unlock the doors of success and 


happiness. 
* © 


IDEALS. 


preventing the spread of epidemics, and study- | 


ing various disorders to the end that the 


medical profession may combat them more | 


successfully. 

These men—young men who had everything 
to live for—have shown that ‘‘the war against 
disease’’ is more than a figure of speech. The 


struggle is a stern conflict in which they are | 


volunteers who have fallen on the firing line. 
They died for their country as truly as the 
heroes of Valley Forge or Cemetery Ridge. 
They died for humanity as truly as the 
martyrs who went to the stake for the truth. 
Honor to their memory, and honor to the 
noble profession they represent! 


* © 


MINDS—WANTED AND UNWANTED. 


HERE are few of us who do not number 
among our acquaintances one or more 
people who cannot make up their minds. 

They depend upon others to decide for them 
what they are to do, when they are to do it, 
and what clothes they shall get to do it in. 
They demand aid in deciding what books they 
shall read, what furniture they shall buy, and 
how they shall bring up their children. 

If the friends appealed to could feel that 
their advice really helped, the infliction upon 
them might bring its own reward in tlie 
consciousness of duty nobly done; but unfor- 
tunately people who have never learned to 
make up their own minds rarely permit their 
minds to ‘‘stay put’’ by any one else. The 
excellent advice received from neighbor number 
one is obliterated by conflicting advice from 
neighbor number two or neighbor number 
three, and the last estate of the poor-.questioner 
is worse than the first—to say nothing of the 
vexation of the obliging friends who have per- 
haps spent valuable time in really trying to 
help. 

Quite the reverse, however, is the condition 
of the person who has so much mind ‘‘made 
up’’ ready for immediate use that he has 
more than he requires for himself, and so 
bestows the surplus right and left, wherever he 
sees a need, real or fancied. 


‘*T met Ellen Tracy down-town to-day, and | 


I couldn’t help giving her a piece of my mind. ’’ 
Unfortunate gift! For seldom is the piece a fair 
specimen of the mind in question. The mind 
itself may be generous and competent and 
honest, and a score of other big and fine things, 
but the part that is given away is too likely 
to be prejudiced, ill-advised, unsympathetic or 
dogmatic. Possibly things might be better if 
we could train ourselves to give away some of 
the other parts of our minds, and keep those 
that we give away. 

But, after all, a bit of philosophy that a cer- 
tain girl worked out for herself is, on the whole, 
a pretty good rule of life. It is this: ‘‘Have 
a mind of your own and keep it. Nobody else 
wants it or needs it.’’ 


® © 


A LITTLE EXTRA. 
HE young people who are now settling 
down to the work of another year in 
school and college are not the only ones 


OR us of the Western world, it is difficult 
and perhaps impossible to understand the 

mental attitude from which results an act 
like the suicide of General Noghi and his wife. 
We are bred in abhorrence of self-destruction. 
We look upon it not only as cowardly, as, 
indeed, it usually is, but as morally wrong— 
an attempt to solve in 
our Own way a prob- 
lem that God would 
solve in His, and 
therefore an affront to 
the Creator. 

To the older genera- 
tion of Japanese, on 
the other hand, Gen- 
eral Noghi’s act was 
the last rich offering of 
a lifetime of devotion ; 
an ineffably tender 
tribute to the Emperor 
whom he had served so 
faithfully. He had 
faced death innumerable times, and had laid 
his two beloved sons on the altar of his patriot- 
ism. Nothing remained to him, as one who 
honored the code of the ancient Samurai, or 
military caste, except to give up his life, that 
he with whom the ties of affection were closest 
should not make alone the journey into the 
unknown land. 

Are we of the Occident wrong and our Japa- 
nese friends right? We do not believe it. We 
can perceive something of the high motive that 
moved General Noghi, and see, although per- 
haps dimly, his ideal; but we cannot approve 
his act. Our own ideals are different, because 
| they are Christian. 

It was an ideal of religion that prompted 
the widow of India to sacrifice herself upon 
her husband’s funeral pyre. It was an ideal 
|of fortitude and justice, far more than the 
|desire for revenge, that caused our North 
| American Indians to torture their prisoners to 
| death. 

These, and other practises abhorrent to us, 
the Christian religion has abolished, and not 
by any means wholly through force. It has 
| supplanted the old ideals with its own new 
ones—always to the increase of human happi- 
| ness. Wherever Christianity has gone, it has 
| carried its ideals of service, of pity, of easing 
| pain and putting an end to suffering. 


oP SF 


NATURE @ SCIENCE 


IRELESS AND AURORA.—The au- 
rora borealis, or northern lights, appar- 
| ently affects the wireless telegraph waves that 
| pass between Hammerfest, Norway, and the 
| northernmost station in the world at Green 
| Harbor, Spitsbergen. Often the polar light so 
weakens the wireless waves that the operator in 
| the receiving-station at Spitsbergen can hardly 
hear them, and at times communication is 
| wholly interrupted. On the other hand, the 
| appearance of the northern lights seems to 
| strengthen the waves that are sent southward. 
Once, when the aurora was so bright in Spits- 
bergen that it was mentioned -in a despatch to 
Norway, the receiving operator at Hammer- 





A SAMURAI. 
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who can profit by the story of a certain boy in | fest, where the polar light was not even visible, 

Kansas. . | noticed an extraordinary increase in the volume 
He is not regarded as more intelligent than | 2nd distinctness of the signals. 

the ordinary run of his classmates, and is not | & 

so quick mentally as some of them; yet he | "THE USE OF SOAP.—The Seifensieder- 

consistently does better work in the classroom, | “ Zeitung, a German paper devoted to the 

and every year has won the highest honors. | 9°@P industry, has shown in a diagram the 
A friend who has watched his methods of | “mount of soap per capita that is used each 

: ; | year in the lar; countries. is inter- 

ciaty Sas wane whet The Companion that the stine to notice hat, according to statistics from 

boy has a habit of putting an extra ten minutes | the middle of 1910 to the middle of 1911, the 


on the preparation of every lesson. When he United States leads all other countries in 


has completed the translation of his French or the race for cleanliness; each American is 
Latin for the next day, he goes over it again. credited with having used 11 kilograms, or 
The brief review, after the temptation has | more than 24 pounds of soap ina year. Anothe! 
come to consider the task ended and to throw “erman paper has declared that the amount 
the book aside, is what fixes the translation in | °f 80ap that is used in a country shows how 
his mind. It is the same with the history | civilized that country is. 
lesson and the problem in geometry. | bed ; 
The extra ten minutes fixes the boy’s mental | A HUGE THERMOMETER. — Monsieu: 


grip on what he has learned. It has raised - imap oe of the ners 
his classroom work from mediocrity to distine- | #004! bureau of weights and measures at Faris, 
: . has made a contrivance that registers the ve! 
tion, in contrast with the work of other boys, | tica) expansion and contraction of the Eiffe! 
many of whom are naturally quicker in their | Tower. To a stake at the foot of the towe! 


studies than he is. Monsieur Guillaume fastened a wire made 0! 


The boy who is satisfied merely to *‘get by’’ | iron and nickel, and incapable of expansion or 
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shrinkage. He attached the other end of the 
wire to the lever of a register on the second 
platform, about 380 feet above the ground. 
The charts from the register show that the 


great tower is extremely susceptible to the | 


slightest change in temperature. Although 
the greatest variation in the height of the 
tower amounts to only a little over two and 
one-half inches, the records of the register 
show that a passing cloud, a sudden burst of 
sunshine, or a heavy shower, exert a marked 
effect upon the height of the structure. The 
members of the geographical service of the 
army have also studied the horizontal move- 
ments of the 7,000-ton tower. They find that 
even in a 90-mile gale the oscillations of the 
summit scarcely amount to four inches. - 


= 


NCRETE WALLS. —As part of a general | 
study of building materials, the national | 


Bureau of Standards is testing some of the 
physical properties of concrete. 


tures, the engineers of the bureau have placed 


marks on some of the old and new concrete | 


work in Wayne County, Michigan, at Green- 


wich, Connecticut, and on the lock walls of | 


the Panama Canal. They intend from time 
to time to measure how much the concrete 


expands and contracts in different temper- | 


atures, and to find out the changes that occur 
in it while it is hardening. 


& 


LTRAVIOLET RAYS.—The experiments | 


of Prof. J. Stoklasa of Prague seem to 
prove that the ultraviolet rays in sunlight 
cause the growth of chlorophyll, the green 
coloring matter in plants. 
a dark room, Professor Stoklasa sowed seeds 
of peas, oats and barley, and divided into 
three parts the pale shoots that came up; one 
part he left in the dark, another part he ex- 
posed to the sunlight, and the third part to 
the rays of a mercury-vapor lamp. Those 
that were kept in the dark soon withered and 
died. Those in the sunlight became fairly 


green, although they did not get the natural | 


color that they would have had if they had been 
started in the light; those that were exposed 
to the ultraviolet light turned deep green, 
and remained fresh long after they were cut 
and placed in water. Professor Stoklasa says 
that plants and flowers grown in greenhouses 
are more sensitive to the ultraviolet rays than 
those grown in the open air. 
& 

WHALE-HEAD STORK.—A specimen 

of the whale-head stork or shoebill, 
the White Nile, one of the rarest and oddest 
birds that is known, has recently reached the 
London Zodlogical 


live in almost inacces- 


interior of Africa, and 
are so hard to capture 
that, until now, none 


Europe for more than 
head stork is probably 


stork, although it re- 
sembles both birds in 
appearance and char- 
acteristics. The adult | 
bird stands more than | 
four feet high. It has 
an enormous head, 

with a small crest that | 





WHALE-HEAD STORK. 


look. The bill is very large; the upper blade 
is concave and has sharp cutting edges, and 
the lower jaw is somewhat like that of a 
pelican. The feathers are grayish. The birds 
are supposed to feed upon small fish and mam- 
mals, such as rats and mice. They have a 
comical habit, especially when they eat, of 


In order to | 
learn the cause of cracking in concrete struc- | 


In moist sand, in | 


of | 


Gardens. These birds | 


sible swamps in the) 


had been brought to | 
40 years. The whale- | 


a heron, rather thana | 


gives it a ridiculous | 
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in Lawrence, Massachusetts, last winter, and 
addressed many meetings of strikers. There 
| was considerable rioting, and an Italian woman 
was killed on January 29th. Ettor and his 
| associates were then accused of inciting the 
strikers to use firearms, and were arrested and 
held without bail. The strikers insist that 
the woman was killed by a shot fired by a 
policeman, and that Ettor was arrested to get 
him out of the city while the strike was in 
progress. On the Friday before the trial 12,000 
mill-workers in Lawrence stopped work 
show their sympathy with their leader, and 
remained idle three days. There were similar 
‘‘demonstration strikes’’ in several other New 
England cities, and in one or two places in 
other parts of the country. On September 
29th the strikers paraded the streets of Law- 
rence, bearing banners with the inscription, 
‘Arise! Slaves of the world! No God. No 
Master. One for all and all for one.’’ 

HE TRIAL of 51 officers and members of 

the International Association of Bridge and 
| Structural Tron Workers on the charge of 
| carrying dynamite on passenger-trains in vio- 
| lation of the interstate commerce laws was 
begun in Indianapolis on October ist. The 
trial is the outcome of the investigations made 
into the dynamiting of the Los Angeles Times 
| building, on October 1, 1910. 





? 


AMPAIGN CONTRIBUTIONS. — On 


September 30th, Senators Clapp, Oliver, 
| Paynter and Pomerene, of the committee on 
| privileges and elections, met in Washington to 
} resume their inquiry into 


COPYRIGHT, CHICKERING, 1911 


the size and sources of the 
campaign funds of recent 
years. Cornelius N. Bliss, 
Jr., son of the late treas- 
urer of the Republican 
National Committee, sub- 
mitted an auditor’s report, 
showing that $3,460,000 
was spent to elect McKin- 
ley in 1896 ; that $3,000,000 
was raised to reéelect him 
in 1900, and that $2, 088,000 
was raised for the Roosevelt campaign of 1904. 
Mr. Bliss had no record of any contribution 
from the Standard Oil Company, or from any 
other source. He submitted a letter in which 
his father wrote that as treasurer of the national 
committee, he had persistently refused to make 
public the names of contributors, and that he 
| believed the right to keep such matters secret 
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were active during the strike of mill-workers | 
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was as sacred as the right of a man to casta 
secret ballot. ‘The books containing the names 
of the contributors for these three campaigns 
were destroyed. -: 

EEING AMERICA.—Four hundred of the 

foreign delegates to the recent International | 
Congress of Chambers of Commerce, in Boston, | 
left that city in special trains on September 
30th, to visit 10 other American cities as the | 
guests of the commercial bodies there. The 
tour extended as far west as Chicago. 


Cy 


ANTO DOMINGO. —A force of 800 marines 

sailed from Philadelphia for Santo Domingo 
on September 27th. They were to be used to 
drive the revolutionists from the custom-houses | 
|on the: Haitian border, and restore them to | 
the American agents who are collecting and | 
| distributing the customs of the republic. 


| 
& 


IPLOMATIC CHANGES.—Chung Mun- | 
yew has been appointed as - the first | 


|ambassador of the new Chinese republic in | 


| Washington. 


winking the pale membrane that protects the | 


eye. The specimen that is now in London 
was taken from the nest and reared by hand. 
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CURRENT: EVENTS. 


ERMONT ELECTION. — The Republi- | 


cans organized the legislature when 


it | 


met, on October 2d, and proceeded to elect | 


State officers from among the candidates who 
failed to receive a majority at the regular 
election. They chose Allen M. Fletcher, Re- 
publican, for governor, by a majority of 55. 


He received 163 votes. H. B. Howe, the! 


Democratic candidate, received 76, and Fraser | 


Metzger, Progressive, 32. As a number of 
Republican members were opposed to Mr. 
Fletcher because of his alleged extravagant 
use of money in the campaign, his vote was 
smaller than that for the other state officers. 
The Republican candidate for lieutenant-gov- 
ernor was chosen by a majority of 128, and 
the secretary of state had a majority of 179. 
Cy 
ABOR AND THE LAW.-— The trial of 
Joseph J. Ettor and two other leaders 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, on the 
charge of murder, was begun in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, on September 30th. The defendants 





He will be received as the) 
representative of the pro- 
visional government. Am- 
bassador Chung is one of 
the first group of students 
sent from China to Amer- 
ica to be educated. He} 
studied in schools in| 
Springfield, Massachusetts, 
and New Haven, Connect- 
icut, before entering Yale 
College. He became a} 
member of the Delta 
Kappa Epsilon fraternity | 
whileat Yale. He began his diplomatic career 
as secretary and interpreter of the Chinese 
legation in Washington.——Sefior Valdes has 
been appointed minister from Panama to the 
United States. ——Dr. Konstantin T. Dumba, 
Austro-Hungarian minister to Sweden, who 
was nominated as minister to Washington, 
declined the honor on September 23d. 

OME RU LE.—Under the leadership of Sir 

Edward Carson, a campaign was begun in 
Ulster, on September 18th, to arouse the Irish- 
men in the province to protest against the 
passage of the home rule bill by Parliament. 
For 10 days anti-home rule speakers addressed 
large audiences in all parts of the province, 
and on September 28th a pledge, or covenant, 
was signed by thousands, agreeing to use *‘all 
means which may be found necessary’’ to 
prevent the setting up of a home rule parlia- 
ment in Dublin, and in the event of their 
failure, agreeing to refuse to recognize the 
| authority of such a parliament. 
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LIGHT wind is stirring the apple-tree bough, 
And a snow-storm of petals shakes down on 
her brow, ; 
As she lies in the grass and looks smiling above, 
She that ain’t good for nothin’ but only to love. 


She talks to the leaves in a speech of her own, 

From out the old garden with thyme overgrown, 

And her soft little hands seize that blossom and 
this— 

That ain’t good for nothin’ but only to kiss. 


O tangle of hollyhocks, tangle of vine, 

And tangle of hearts for this baby of mine! 
In all the old garden with fragrance astir 
There doesn’t live nothin’ that isn’t for her. 


* © 
THE REAL TEST. 
ie F course they are happy,’’ 
said a neighbor of the 
Lacys. ‘*Théy have never 
known any real trouble; they are 





of means. 
under such conditions. ’’ 

‘*T think that they are happy, ’’ 
said a second neighbor, ‘‘because 
of their sincere and deep religious faith. ’’ 

‘*They have never had to depend on that,’’ 
returned the first. ‘*Any one could be happy 
with their good luck. Let them lose that, and 
we should soon see what their religion would 
do for them. ’’ 

Two hours later, Mrs. Lacy was called to 
the telephone. The message made her heart 
stand still. 

‘*My husband! A serious accident! They 
are taking him to the hospital? O God, be 
merciful! Oh, I need Thy help!’’ 

The next day the stricken wife learned that 
her husband would never walk again. 





Blow after blow fell upon this hitherto for- | 
A serious illness impaired the | 
Then Mr. Laey’s | 


tunate family. 
sight of the youngest child. 
income was suddenly cut in two by the dis- 
honesty of a business partner. The family 
faced actual poverty. 

One day the two neighbors met and talked 
again. ‘‘Itisastonishing!’’ cried the skeptical 
one. ‘‘I cannot believe it!’’ 

‘**What??’? 

‘*The Laeys. I have just been to see Mrs. 
Lacy. She is the same brave, happy woman, 
and he, too, seems as cheerful as ever. How 
do you account for that?’’ 

‘*It is their religion,’’ said the other. ‘‘It 
is real; it supports and comforts them. ’’ 

**T cannot understand it. She said to me, 
‘We are happy. I cannot tell you how near 
the Heavenly Father has seemed to us through 
all these days. God is very good to us.’ There 
must be something in a religion like that. ’’ 

‘Yes; did not Job say, ‘Though he slay 
me, yet will I trust in him?’ 
we all need—a religion that is sufficient for 
any experience in life? Unless we have it, 
can we call ourselves happy? I was sure the 
Lacys had it, and the test has proved it. In 
spite of their misfortunes, they are the happi- 
est of us all.’’ 

® & 


CAST IRON OR INDIA-RUBBER. 


with the pretty new towels. 


washing them and talking happily 
of her hopes and plans. 





Marcia. There are lots of things I 
want to ask your advice about. Has 
my bread too much flour in it, or did it bake in too 
slow an oven? I only know that it is too hard. 


I am going to systematize all my work, with a task | 
for each hour, and each task is to be completed in | 


its hour. I think I—” 

There was an imperative ring at the door-bell, 
and Ethel wiped her hands, took off her kitchen 
apron, and hurried to the door. 

“It was only a messenger boy who wanted to be 
directed to Judge Merrill’s,” she explained, upon 
her return, plunging her arms again into the 
dish-pan. “As I was saying, the only way to 
accomplish anything is to have a system. If that 
boy hadn’t interrupted me, we’d have had these 
dishes done promptly at eight. 
I make my dessert, prepare the vegetables and 
chop the meat; from nine to ten I dust and do 
chamber work. That gives me an hour for sewing 
and mending before I have to get luncheon, and 
immediately after luncheon is my study and read- 
ing hour. Don’t you see what a fine plan it is, 
Aunt Marcia?” 

“Ye-es,” agreed Mrs. Holden, “but what —” 

She in her turn was interrupted by the door-bell, 
and Ethel hastened away to answer it, and this 
time she did not remove her apron. In half an 
hour she came back, with her face flushed uncom- 
fortably. 

“It was Mrs. Morton, the secretary of the church 
guild. She apologized for coming so early, but said 
she had twenty calls to make to-day. She is lovely, 
and I should have enjoyed seeing her if I hadn’t felt 
sure that the clock would strike nine before I had 
that dessert made. Now I must fly round.” 


always well, and they have plenty | 
It is easy to be happy | 


Isn’t that what | 


RS. Holden was wiping the 
shining new glass and silver | 


Her niece, a bride of a month, was | 


“I’m so thankful you stopped off, | 
even if it’s only for three days, Aunt | 


From eight to nine | 


She “flew round” to such purpose that a pudding 
was well under way before there came a hesitating 
knock at the side door. She threw open the door 
with a floury hand and resolutely faced a shrinking 
little Armenian pedler. 

“No,” she said firmly before he had time to 
| utter a word, “I don’t want a thing, and I haven’t 
| a moment to give you. Good morning!” 

“I sha’n’t get a thing done at this rate!” she 
| exclaimed, impatiently, while a little frown deep- 
ened between her eyes. ‘“‘There’s the telephone- 
bell now, and my cleaning hour half-gone!” 
| “The motor at one?” she repeated, with her ear 
| at the receiver and her eye on the clock. ‘O Tom! 
I can’t possibly! I’m sorry, but you know, dear, 
| that is my study hour, and my system has been 
| fearfully upset already. I’m sorry. Good-by!” 
| She turned round from the receiver and took up 
|a broom with a nervous hand. “O dear, Aunt 
There are so many interruptions! But 


| Marcia! 
I must not allow pleasure to interfere with 
duty.” 

Mrs. Holden looked steadily into her niece’s 
troubled brown eyes. 

“Sometimes, dear, pleasure is a duty. If Tom 
has planned an hour out in the beautiful country 
for your pleasure and his, you ought to go. No 
house can be run without ‘system,’ but it must be 
an elastic system that allows plenty of room for 
interruptions. Life is made up largely of inter- 
ruptions—we must plan for them. Often they are 
the best things that come to us in all the day’s 
course. Don’t plan the first of the week all the 
work that you must get through with by Saturday 
night, and then run breathlessly through all the 
long, lovely days, trying in vain to catch up with 
your task. Forgive me, dear, but I want you to 
construct your system of rubber, not of cast 
iron.” 

She had no time to say more or to judge the 
effect of what she had said, for the door-bell jingled 
again, and her niece obeyed its summons. 

“Come right in and sit down,” she heard Ethel 
say, kindly. ‘You look tired, and I’m going to 
make you acup of tea. Here is a dear old lady, 
Aunt Marcia, who is selling cement. I need some 
for that jelly dish Tom broke. I'll put the kettle 
on the gas-stove, and then, if you’ll excuse me ¢. 
moment, I want to telephone to Tom.” 

“It’s Ethel, Tom,” she called. “I want to say 
that Aunt Marcia and I have reconsidered, and 
accept your invitation for one o’clock with much 
pleasure. A quarter to one? All right! If the 
| luncheon dishes aren’t done, we’ll pile them up 
| until we get back. I don’t ever intend to miss an 
| outing with you, Tom dear. That’s all. Good-by!” 





* & 


ABOUT ROAD OIL. 
T= use of oil upon the roads is one of the 


| 
| 
| 


many interesting innovations that have fol- 

lowed the introduction of the automobile. 
The wheel of the car not only raises the loose dust 
of the road, but, as the flattened part of the 
tire becomes once more rounded on leaving the 
ground, actually tears and disintegrates the sur- 
face itself. 

As the foundation of the best road oil. asphaltum 
—which is present in large amounts in the Califor- 
nia and Texas oils—is unrivaled. In fact, an 
authority on the subject declares in the New York 
Sun that a road oil is effective precisely in propor- 
tion to the amount of asphaltum it carries. 

There are three methods of using the oil. In 


the most thorough process the road surface is | room to the kitchen. 


first broken by the plow. It is then sprinkled 
with the heaviest oil,—half a gallon to a gallon of 
oil to the square yard,—and then harrowed and 
rolled. A lasting road-bed results. This process, 


| with various modifications, has been much used in | 


| California. 

Another method that is coming into very general 
use in the East is to 
| resurfacing the crown of the road and brushing 0} 

the dust. Over this the road oil is sprinkled from 
a cart, about half a gallon to the square yard.. It is 


usual to oil only half of the road at a time, for | that the cooking was done. 


| Roanoke” took his seat 





yrepare the road-bed by from mouth to mouth 
| 


demanded of the attentive clerk who flew to do 


her bidding. f 

“Edith!” protested Mr. Mead, angrily. ‘1 tell 
you it is impos—”’ 

“Please,” pleaded Mrs. Mead, “don’t make it 


appear as if you had a browbeating wife!” 
fat after hat, each stiffer than the last, was 

laced on Mr. Mead’s unresisting head, now by 
1is own hands, now by those of the clerk. Without 
further remonstrance, he bore it all, turning, 
twisting and even smiling under his wife’s com- 
manding eyes, and bitterly he rebelled—inside. 

When he left, his wife’s choice was on his head, 
and his discarded felt was in a compact bundle 
under her arm. 

“?Rastus’ll like it when he washes windows,” 
Mrs. Mead said. 

In the street she added, quietly, ‘““There, Ernest, 
you see how ‘impossible’ it is.” 


SHE HOUSEo 
SLIFE 44-2 


Madison Cawcind 













HEY are the wise who look before, 
Nor fear to look behind; 
Who in the darkness still ignore 
Pale shadows of the mind. 


Who, having lost, though loss be much, 
Still dare to dream and do; 

For what was shattered at a touch 
It may be mended, too. 


The House of Life has many a door 
That leads to many a room; 

And only they who look before 
Shall win from out its gloom. 


Who stand and sigh and look behind, 
Regretful of past years, 

No room of all those rooms shall find 
That is not filled with fears. 


’Tis better not to stop or stay; 
But set all fear aside, 

Fling wide the door, whate’er the way, 
And enter at a stride. 


Who dares, may win to his desire ; 
Or, failing, reach the tower, 

Whereon Life lights the beacon-fire 
Of one immortal hour. 





* © 


MEN AND EGGS. 
Me persons who eat eggs at all are partic- 


ular about them. The boiling of an egg 

seems a simple matter, but many a break- 
fast has been spoiled and many a temper rasped 
by the cook’s failing to observe the precise num- 
| ber of minutes and seconds that the process 
should oceupy. ; 


That very original man, John Randolph, is said to 
have invented a method of getting his eggs cooked 
| exactly to his taste that worked perfectly. As 
is the case in many 
eountry homes in the 
South, the kitchen was 
in a separate building 
at some distance from 
the house, and servants 
were plenty. 

When the “sage of 





at the break fast-table, 
there was a line of serv- 
ants from the dining- 





Mrs. Randolph, the 
mother of the states- 
man, held an _ open 
watch in her hand. 
“In!” exclaimed Mr. 
| Randol oh, and the 9 
word “in” was passed JOHN RANDOLPH 


until it reached the waiting cook, who dropped the 
| eggs into the water. After the requisite number 
of seconds, the holder of the timepiece signified 
“Out!” went forth 














traffic should be kept from the oiled surface for a | the command in like manner, and the eggs were 


couple of days. The preparation will last a whole 
season; but if the oiling is done oftener, it will 
result in an enduring asphalted surface. 

The third method, less permanently effective, is 


ture of oil, water and saponifying chemicals — 
which aye the dust and binds the road surface, 
| but which calls for reapplication every few weeks. 
If the emulsified oil has « true asphaltum base, this 


tum road-bed. 

t may be added that many of the California 
crude oils were so weighted with asphaltum that 
for a long time they were used as fuel only. The 


chemists, however, have found a way to extract | an American citizen. 


| the naphtha and kerosene, and leave the asphaltum 
almost pure for this new use. 


& «& 
ACHIEVING THE IMPOSSIBLE. 
ITH narrowed eyes, Mrs. Mead regarded 
Mr. Mead’s soft hat, which he was putting 


on preparatory to starting for his office. 


| Mr. Mead dreaded that look; he knew what it | Americans, after all, but “forei 


method will ultimately result in a durable asphal- | 


quickly removed. 

The system required six or seven servants to 
cook one egg, but Randolph was accustomed to 
| declare that this was the only way that he could 





| sprinkling the road with an emulsified oil, a mix- | get it cooked to suit him. 


* © 
“ORDER NO. 113.” 


sable than that which leads a native Ameri- 
can to look down on an alien who has become 


N: form of superciliousness is more inexcu- | 


ness, may show themselves in men of every 





Loyalty, heroism, faithful- | 


| country—oftenest, perhaps, in men who have the | 


| courage and determination to make new homes in 
a foreign land. 

Lethbridge, the new captain of lightship No. 188, 
writes Mr. John Fleming Wilson in “Across the 
Latitudes,” looked down on his mate, a Finn 
| named Sunni, and —— quarreled with his en- 

gineer, O’Rourke. In his own thoughts he ex- 
cused himself by reflecting that they were not 
gners.” But they 





meant, and he settled his hat anew, firmly, even a | proved that their loyalty to their government and 


trifle defiantly. 


“You need a new hat,” Mrs. Mead began. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mr. Mead returned, feebly, 
| taking off his hat and caressing it. 

“The binding is all shiny.” 

“Where?” 

“In front—on the side—everywhere!” 


Mr. Mead passed two fingers rapidly round the | 


| binding. ‘It seems all right to me.’ 

“They always ‘seem all right’ to you. It’s awfully 
| unbecoming. Really, Ernest, I don’t see what 
| possessed you to buy that kind of hat.” 

Mr. Mead stiffened. “I’ve always worn this kind 
| of hat.” 
| oat if that were a reason! It doesn’t suit you 
| at all.” 
“It may not suit me, but I’ve always worn this 
| Style, and it is absolutely impossible for me to 
change it now—impossible!” 


scornfully, beginning to put on her outside things. 

“Going a little way with me?” questioned Mr. 
Mead, artfully. 

“Pm going down-town with you to pick out a 
| hat. I don’t know how to spare the time, but you 
| can’t go round with that thing on a minute longer. 

It is positively disreputable.’ 

Although there was no further open resistance 
from Mr. Mead, he made a mental reservation or 
| two. Ifhe got ahat, which he doubted, it would be 





“What utter nonsense!” Mrs. Mead exclaimed, | 


| a hat that suited him, one exactly like the hat he | 


|hadon. They proceeded down-town in compara- 
tive silence. hen the first smart hat shop was 
reached, Mrs. Mead marched him in. 


on | 
| “What are the latest styles in stiff hats?” she | line didn’t hold!” cried O'Rourke. 


| their sense of duty was great beyond his compre- 
| hension. 
| Sunni knew that on a certain night his wife in- 
| tended to take the coastwise steamer Gil, to visit 
| her sister, who lived seventy-five miles down the 
| coast. When the night came a storm had risen; a 
| fierce gale was — the ocean into ridges 
| and furrows of roaring, foaming water. 
Lethbridge came along, shaking the spray from 
hiscap. ‘The wind is pretty near a hundred miles 
an hour!” he gasped. ‘‘D’ye think the cable will 
| hold?”” 
| O’Rourke wagged a wise head, “It'll hold, cap- 
tain!” he cried back. “She’s a new chain, and 
| she’s been built and tested and retested just to 
stand this weather. The government don’t take 
chances.” 
““We’re safe enough,” Lethbridge assented, ‘‘and 


if need be, we could slip our moorings and go help - 


| some other vessel.” 
Sunni nodded. “We could,” he grunted, ‘but 
we’ve got to hang on here! That’s orders.” 
Lethbridge was about to speak when a hoarse 
= sent the three of them leaping forward. 
Sunni’s quick eyes saw instantly whence the call 
|}came. ‘Boat alongside!” he bellowed. It sud- 
| denly appeared almost under the bluff bows of the 
lightship. From forward arope swished outboard. 
On seeing the helpless gestures of the people in 
the boat, he realized that they were numb with 
cold, fast perishing, unable to reach out quickly 
for a line. The man in the stern turned toward 
Lethbridge. He recognized the captain of the Gull. 
Then he noticed that a woman’s eyes were fixed 
iim. The boat vanished into darkness. ‘The 








Instantly Lethbridge came to himself. ‘That 
boat can’t live another half-hour!” he roared. 
“Chief, get down to your engines! There’s a 
woman among them. My God, man, seconds 
count!” 

O’ Rourke turned his bright eyes on his superior. 
“No orders does Mickey O’Rourke give in the 
engine-room this night if you leave the station.” 

Sunni turned his white face to his superior. “The 
chief is right, sir,” he said. “We can’t leave our 
station. It’sdown in the book that we all signed,” 
he said, monotonously. ‘We can’t slip our moor- 
ings. It’s Order No. 113.” 

“You wouldn’t break a rule to save a woman’s 
life,” roared Lethbridge, ‘‘you cowardly foreign- 
ers!’ 

O’ Rourke thrust his grimy fist into Lethbridge’s 
face. ‘Oi’m an American,” he said, “and Misthur 
Sunni is an American, a betther American than 
you are. We both took the oath of allegiance, 
which is more than iver you did; and when we 
swore to obey the government we meant it, and 
we’ve done it, fair weather and foul.” 

A sailor came running aft to say, ‘‘There’s a 
steamer for’a’d, sir; showing signals, sir.” 

he mate wiped his eyes with his cuff, and said, 
dully, ‘‘That’s the big Rose City, sir. She wants to 
know if we are on our station.” 

“She’s lost her bearings!” said O’Rourke. 
“Lucky fer her she picked up our lights. Another 
half-hour on the course she was going and she and 
all her hun’reds of passengers would be poundin’ 
in the surf.” 

Lethbridge’s voice hardly carried to the mate. 
“Signal her that No. 188 is on her station,” he said. 

The mate lifted his hand in response, and 
plodded wearily forward, a bent and broken figure 
ofaman. He was muttering to himself: 
a" understand it was orders—Order No. 


& & 


“ WOODCRAFTINESS.” 


N amusing—as well as lamentable—picture is 
A given by Mr. J. Smeaton Chase, in “Yosemite 
Trails,” of the state to which a man may be 
brought, however inspiring his surroundings, by 
too constant thought of buying and selling. The 
man, although he lived near neighbor to the splen- 
did giant redwoods of California, had evidently 
learned little from them. 


To the lover of trees, it is something of an event 
when he enters for the first time the vast virgin 
forest of the Sierra Nevada, and his eye roves, 
with that perfect satisfaction of which delight is 
only the froth and lightest part, through and over 
the countless myriads of the noblest family of 
trees. 

The road passes through the Tuolumne groves 
of sequoias. hile we were paying our homage 
to some of the most notable trees, we encountered 
a tall backwoodsman who sat whittling and whis- 
tling beside the road. 

Your true backwoodsman savors of the forest as 
a fisherman smells of the sea, and I was struck by 
the woodcraftiness, so to speak, of this man’s 
appearance. : 

te looked like a kind of faun, and his occupa- 
tion of whittling seemed almost necessary and 
symbolic. Long, lean and shaggy, there was a fine 
wild air about him; he seemed a part of the land- 
scape, and it was a shock to find him, after all, a 
prosaic and commercially-minded creature. 

In reply to a remark upon the stateliness of the 
great trees that rose round us, he cast a ecalcu- 
ating eye over the “General Lawton,” and replied: 

“Don’t know nothin’ about that; maybe they’s 
fine, — they ain’t. That thar stick would cut 
up two hunnerd thousand foot of lumber, board- 
measure. Tomy thinkin’, it’s all dad-blasted fool- 
ishness that a feller cain’t cut a stick o’ timber like 
that. What’s trees, anyway? Ain’t they lumber?” 

He spat viciously to right and left, throwing up 
little spurts of dust, and reiterated: 

“A dad-blasted foolishness, that’s what it is; 
two hunnerd thousand foot, board-measure.”’ 

For some reason, putting this a waste 
of lumber into board-measure seemed to aggravate 
the matter intolerably, and he continued “da«- 
blasting” and a angrily until, when we 
parted, a range of small craters surrounded him. 


& & 


AN INVOLUNTARY BRIDEGROOM. 


N the old Rosebud Indian Reservation, in 
O South Dakota, they still laugh over the 

peculiar predicament into which a new In- 
dian agent once got himself. 


The agent, an unqualified “tenderfoot,” was in- 
specting an Indian school. Noticing that as soon 
as he entered the room every girl present brought 
her hair forward over her face, he asked the 
teacher to tell them to throw it back so that he 
might see their faces. But this they refused todo, 
until, after much urging, one girl did finally un- 
cover her face. 

After school was over, the agent wondered at the 
strange actions of the girl who had showed him her 
face. She followed him to his house, entered after 
him, and set about getting his dinner. As he 
spoke no Sioux, and she no English, he could get 


| no explanation from her. 


ye to his relief, the teacher rode up. Sha- 
king with laughter, he asked the agent how he 
liked his new wife! Then the latter understood 
what he had done. In certain tribes of the Sioux 
Indians all a man needs do in order to get a 
wife is to induce aon to uncover her face. The 
agent had proposed in the usual way—and been 
accepted. 

In vain did the agent plead that he already had 
a wife in the East; there was only one way to get 
out of it. It cost him the equivalent of fourteen 
= to persuade the Indian girl’s father to take 
her back again. 


* © 


GROWING IN KIND. 


N agricultural expert, who had been invited 

A to address a state grange, expressed opin- 

ions with which a local farmer, a plain, 
uncultured man, found fault. 


After some discussion, in which the sense of the 
meeting was clearly with the farmer, the expert 
lost his temper. 

“Sir,” he said to his pene, striving to speak 
coolly, “‘do you realize that I have been at two un!- 
versities, one in this country and one in Germany ? 

“What of that?” demanded the farmer, with a 
faintly flickering smile. ‘I had a calf that nursed 
two cows, and the observation I made was, the 
more he nursed the greater calf he grew.” 


& 3 


A BUSY AFTERNOON AHEAD. 
GREENGROCER’S boy hailed a vessel in 
A dock at Liverpool, says an English news- 
paper. The surly mate gruffly asked him 
what he wanted. 
“T’ve got some vegetables for the ship,’? was the 


reply. on 
“All right, you needn’t come aboard. Throw 
them up one at a time,” said the mate, and stood 
er to receive the expected vegetables. 
10y, there, look out!”’ shouted the lad, as he 
’ “T've got a 


pry 
threw a dried pea toward the mate. 
sack of these.” 
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BILLY POPGUN IN THE EAGLE’S NEST. 
BY MILO WINTER. 


HEN Billy had composed himself suffi-| manner was so pleasant that the thought 

ciently to think of what had happened, | vanished. He could see far below him the 

he discovered that he was high and | hills dotted with trees. There were brown 
dry upon the beach, and Old Moss Back was | and white spots here and there that he knew 
nowhere to be seen. When he came to think | were cows and horses grazing. An occasional 
of it, he realized that he must have lain there farmhouse and barn would peep from under 
for some time, for the waves had quite sub-| the trees like boxes: the little white specks 
sided. What was more, the day was bright, | running round the yard he knew were chickens 
and warm summer clouds drifted in the sky. | and geese. Once a farmer, who was working 
Why, he must have been there all night! |in a field, stopped and raised his hand to his 

The pearl! Where was his precious pearl? ' head. He must have looked up and seen 
Oh, there it was, within a few feet of him, Baldy and Billy, for he ran toward his house 
more beautiful than ever in the morning light! | and called all his family to look. 

His gun—where was that? Right beside the; In a short time they came to a low range 
pearl. | of hills that rapidly grew into high cliffs 

As Billy sat there, wondering what to do/|and crags. On a very high cliff stood a great 
next, he saw coming toward him a great Eagle | pine-tree, and in the top of it was Baldy’s 
sailing on wide-spread wings, and scanning | nest. Baldy lit on a long branch, and Billy 
the beach with its piercing eyes. Closer and | climbed out of the basket, leaving the pearl in 
closer it came, and finally, with a rapid flutter- the bottom of it, and ran along until he could 
ing of its large wings, it dropped down beside | peep over into the nest. These baby Eagles 
him. were scrawny and awkward. But Billy knew 

‘‘Why, Billy, what are you doing here on | that all baby Eagles must be like that, because 
the beach alone?’’ said the Eagle. the old bird was so proud of them. So he 

‘*How is it that the creatures all know who | spoke of the babies as being very remarkable 
Iam?’ thought Billy. children. 

‘*This is too good a day to waste sitting here. ‘‘Did you ever see more beautiful children 
Come on up with me. The air is fine to-day,’’? | than mine? I think that you never did. 
said the bird. They are nothing short of wonderful. ’’ 

Noticing Billy’s hesitation, he explained that| There was nothing to do except get food for 
it would be perfectly safe to go as long as he, | them; so Billy prepared himself to wait in 
‘*Baldy,’’ the old Eagle, was with him. the nest, which was strongly built of small 

A great variety of things had been washed | branches, until Baldy could find something for 
ashore in the night; among them was a | the babies. 
rickety waste-basket. To this Baldy tied some As he waited, the cool breeze rocked the old 
pieces of rope; then he invited Billy to get | tree, and the nest swayed gently back and 
into it. Then he took hold of the loops of | forth in such a soothing manner that he became 
rope in such a way that when he rose in the | drowsy, and almost went to sleep. The little 
air the basket hung under him, with Billy | Eagles were all curled up together, lulled to 
in it. Billy put his pearl in the bottom of the | slumber by the sighing wind. Billy was just 
basket, and held his gun in his hand. Up| about half-awake, looking out of a nearly 
they went, higher than the treetops, higher | closed eye over the broad world, when the 
than the cliffs along the shore, until they | basket that had his pearl in it slipped off the 
seemed to be among the clouds that floated | branch where it had hung, and went tumbling 
along below and all round them. At times | down to the ground. He roused himself in- 
they passed through big fleecy clouds, and | stantly, and crawling very carefully out of the 
came out on the other side of the soft, clinging | nest, in order not to awaken the baby Eagles, 
wetness into the warm sunshine. The air 
was so fresh and the swift flight so invigorating 
that Billy shouted out loud for pure joy, and 
shot his popgun off in the air. 

‘‘Where are we going?’’ he asked at last. 

‘‘Oh, just over to my nest,’’ replied Baldy. 
‘IT want you to see my babies. ’’ 

Now Billy had heard how Eagles went | 


out to get food for their young ones in the | seen a hole among the roots of the tree. 


(Sis 
S 








the tree. The pearl must not be lost; his 
mother must have it. 

When he reached the bottom, there was the 
| basket, but it had upset, and the pearl was 
gone! ‘‘Surely it must be somewhere near,’’ 
thought Billy. But it was not there. That 
would have ended the matter if he had not 
“The 


nest, and at first he was afraid he might be) pearl must have gone down here,’’ thought 
fed to the little Eagles. 


But the old bird’s | Billy, ‘‘and the hole is big enough to get 





he made his way slowly and cautiously down | 





into.’’ He crawled in, and followed the 
narrow passage down into the dark ground. 

Billy had gone only a short way when 
his path was crossed by a stream of water 
that flowed along with a gurgling sound 
down under the ground. Splash! He was 
right in the middle of the stream, and the 
current was so swift that he could not keep 
his feet down, but was carried rapidly along. 
He made a great effort to reach the bank, and 
finally succeeded by dint of climbing up a 
stray root. 

At last he found himself on the mossy 
bank. As he wandered along the border of 
the stream, his eyes were suddenly held by a} 
large and shining stone that lay right in the 
shallow water. He picked it up to examine 
it more closely; to his great joy, it was his 
pearl! It must .have been the same stream | 
that came down under the ground, and his | 
pearl had been carried right out to the very 
place where he also had reached the surface. 
This was good fortune, indeed. There was 
nothing left to do now except to find his way 
home with the treasure. 


eS 
THE RAINBOW. 


BY GRACE TWICHELL. 





To me, the rainbow seems to be | 
The entrance into fairy-land, 
Where all the little maids and men 
Dance in the moonlight hand in hand, 
Where every tiny flower holds a pearly 
drop of dew. 
I'm sure I'd like to go beyond the rain- 
bow, wouldn't you ? 


—_—_—Sr 


THE JUNIOR CAPTAIN. | 


BY AMELIA WILDER. 
OWN went Dick’s hand into the pocket 
LD of his knickerbockers, and up it came) 
again with a shiny new fifty-cent piece | 
held tight in the fingers. } 

‘* Buy a box of the best berries that you can 
find,’’ mother had said to him before he left 
home. ‘‘Here’s half a dollar. You may keep 
the change for your football fund. ’’ 

Now Dick stood in the big city market. | 
The boxes of berries stood in rows on tent- | 
shaped racks upon a long counter. The price 
was twenty-five cents. 

He would have twenty-five cents left to add 
| to the fund of the squad, which was to buy a 
| new football for the game next week. 

He stepped toward a clerk, and as he did so, 
saw the other side of the counter. The berries | 
here were larger, and the sign read: 

BEstT BERRIES, 35 CENTS. 

Dick walked back to the twenty-five-cent 
berries. ‘‘These are good enough,’’ he said. 

‘*Pick out your berries yourself,’’ said the 
clerk to Dick, ‘‘and bring them over to me.’’ 

If he chose the thirty-five-cent berries, he 
would have only fifteen cents left to put in the 
football fund, and the extra ten cents looked 
pretty big to Dick just then. 

A great many thoughts went through Dick’s 
mind. ‘*When the scrimmage is hottest, that’s 
the time to make yourself play fair,’’ Aunt 
Alice had said. ‘‘The honor of the squad | 
rests with you. ’’ 

Dick picked out a box of quite perfect. berries 
from the thirty-five-cent side of the counter. 
| He carried it to the counter and set it ina 
| vacant place among the cheaper berries, to see | 
| if it would seem worth more than the others. | 
| Yes, the difference was quite plain. 

He took the box in his hand again, and | 
carried it, with his shiny fifty -cent piece, 
toward the clerk. 

‘*Took you a good while to find the best 
ones, didn’t it?’’ said the clerk. Then the 
clerk pressed two keys on a cash-register. A 
bell rang, and the figures twenty-five popped 
up on the top of the register. The cash-drawer 
opened ; the clerk took out a quarter and laid 
it on Dick’s outstretched hand. 

Dick’s fingers did not close over the coin. 
His arm held still, stretched out straight. 

‘*Those are the ‘Best Berries,’ ’’ he said. 

‘‘You had time to pick out the best ones, | 
didn’t you?’’ and the clerk laughed. 

‘They are thirty-five-cent ones. ’’ 

‘‘Oh,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘I see.’’ 

He took back the quarter, rang in ten cents | 
more, and gave back fifteen cents to Dick. 

‘*‘Was it hard to give up the ten cents?’’ he 
asked, with a smile. 

Dick shook his head. ‘*No!’’ he answered, 
grandly, but his eyes shone. He had done 
something hard before, and he was in practise 
now. ‘‘I’m captain of the junior football 
squad in our school,’’ he said, ‘‘and we’ve got | 
to beat the Curtis School squad next week. | 
Don’t you believe we can?’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said the clerk, ‘‘if you’re the captain 
| I think you’ll win.’’ 
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1, HIDDEN PROVERBS. 
I. 
All that I can o- is useless, although it is not 
lost upon your brother. That is the sad part of it, 
to see that he is in peril and not be able to warn 


II. 

He was thin and showed hunger. We took the 
poor dog in, and he is becoming fond of us. He 
makes the best watch-dog we have ever had. 
He does not care for dog bread, but teases for 
sweets—sauce and pastry. 


2. DIAMONDS. 
I. 
A letter; a boy’s name; to publish; an insect; a 
etter. 
Il. 
A letter; the home of a sage; member of the 
solar system; an unearthly being; a letter. My 
central a relic of the past. 


3. LETTER PUZZLE. 

I am composed of seven letters. I am made 
up of one-third of war, one-seventh of a bayonet, 
one-seventh of a general, one-third of a gun, one- 
third of law, one-fifth of union, one-third of spy. 

My whole is the name of a Roman leader who 
was put to death. 


4. TRANSPOSITION. 
Five little letters when rightly combined 
Fasten securely, you always will find. 
Transpose but two, and what was close bound 
Will soon slip apart and lie scattered around. 


5. NUMERICAL ENIGMA, 
I am composed of nine letters. 


My 9248 is a philosopher; my 6378159 is a 
call to prayer; my 1638 is a country road; my 


| 1536 is the name of a heavenly body; my 7218 


accompanies a storm at 
called ‘ministers of grace.” 


sea; my 237819 are 
My whole represents 


the nations of the world. 


6. SYNCOPATIONS. 


Remove a cord from wet and muddy and leave to 
examine secretly; remove a falsehood from a 
foreigner and leave an article; remove a pronoun 
from to disturb and leave a precious stone; re- 
move a kind of wood from a cut and leave a 
vehicle. 

7. WORD-SQUARES. 
I. 

To perform again; a coin; to concur; a part of 

a vessel; part of the head. 
I. 

A color; uncommon; an open space; a period of 
time. 

8 HOUR-GLASS PUZZLE. 

Central Upright: Pictures. 

Crosswords. 

Announcement of wares; a morning-glory ; 
houses; a small weight; a Scriptural patriarch; a 
certain animal’s home; a letter in America; a 
rodent; a tropical fruit; steel spirals; certain 
musical instruments; part of a horse’s harness; 
found in cathedrals. 


9% PI. 
A familiar quotation. 
“Od lebon, ededs ton remad hetm lal yad olgn.” 


10. CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
In playthings, not in toys; 
In thunder, not in noise ; 
In embers, not in fire ; 
In music, not in lyre; 
In millions, not in three; 
In locksmith, not in key; 
In planting, not in sow; 
In haying, not in mow. 
In my whole a virtue see, 
And one that’s linked with charity. 
11. RIDDLES. 
I. 
I come with mirth 
And depart with sadness ; 
I am recalled 
By joy and gladness. 
I am a part of every face, 
When I am seen, I lend a grace. 


II. 


I am in the water and in the wind. I am made 
by man._ When I have passed you cannot see me, 
and yet I may be in your head. 


Il. 


I have no life, I am inanimate. I am made of 
paper or cloth, and sometimes of wood. I cannot 
see, breathe or move and yet I rise above your 
heads, fly many miles and carry small burdens. I 
return to earth when my time is spent. 

Iv. 

I am feared by all, and am considered destruc- 
tive. If not checked I become deadly. I am a 
a and I help you in the preparation of 
food. purify and test the worth of many things. 
I take, but I give nothing back as it was. 

Vv. 
I stir your mind and often vex you; 
I make you sad and I perplex you; 
And yet when I have had my own, 
My other self is clearly shown. 
It is that part that oft directs you. 
VI. 
I am just a little thing 
Of brass, or maybe steel, 
But when I’m lost, you’re poor indeed— 
What sorrow you may feel! 
’Tis I who keep your treasure safe; 
’Tis I who keep the home. 
I’m said to also keep your heart 
Whichever way you roam. 
VII. 
Food I carry, without rest, 
To the small birds in the nest. 
When with money you’re not blest, 
I am not a welcome guest. 
Yet though you may call me funny, 
I, my very self, am money. 


12. SUBTRACTIONS. 
A road that’s straight and true. 
A letter drops, then see 
An instrument that you 
Fear from its misery. 
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BY F. E. C. 





MOMENTARY silence in the company 
A round the stove gave Moses Gibson his 

coveted chance to introduce a bit of news 
that he believed was exclusive. Moses did not 
often shine among the gifted in speech who 
nightly gathered in Lufkin’s store. This was 
partly on account of his weak voice and hesi- 
tating manner, and partly because he was too 
meek to insist on his conversational rights. 

‘“*‘T saw David Smith from over in the Pond | 
Cove deestrict this forenoon,’’ he began, ‘‘and 
he was saying that their school had to shut 
down this week. It seems that the teacher has 
been having considerable trouble —’’ 

‘It beats all how the young ones do carry 
on in school nowadays,’’ piped up old Mr. 
Perkins. ‘*They didn’t use to do so when I 
was young.’ 

‘“‘What they need in the Pond Cove dees- 
trict,’” broke in Hiram Blaisdeli, with his 
compelling voice, ‘‘is somebody like Master 
Dodd that I went to school to once, in Edge- 
wood. Did I ever tell you about him? 

‘*T guess I never did,’? he went on, hur- 
riedly, as if fearing an affirmative reply. 
‘*You see, the big boys had been having their | 
own way every winter for quite a spell, and | 





F MASTER DODD /= 


ROBBINS 


sat there that morning, with his chair tipped 
back, hands in his pockets, and feet up on the 
stove, looking so independent, I reckon there 
was only one person in the room that didn’t 
stand considerably in awe of him. 

‘*Master Dodd didn’t say anything at first, 
but he looked pretty sharp at the squire two 
or three times, and finally he spoke out kind 
of stern: ‘Take your feet down, sir, and sit 
up as you ought to in your chair!’ 

‘*Well, we had rather mistrusted it before; 
but when we heard that, and saw the squire 
take down his feet and sit up as proper as if 
he was in meeting, we didn’t have any doubt 
left but what Master Dodd. meant to be in 
charge in that schoolhouse. Amos Flanders 
wondered, though, what would have happened 
if Squire Wood hadn’t taken down his feet. 

‘“* After that things ran along tolerable 
smooth. Of course I don’t mean that Master 
Dodd didn’t have to use his ferule once in a) 
while, for he did. And it was kind of comical 
to see him do it. Being one-armed so, ,he| 
naturally couldn’t hold a boy’s hand with one | 
of his own while he laid on with the other. 
So when one of the boys had done something | 
and was caught, as he generally was, he would | 





Sor plan. 


at last old Cap’n Bixby was heard to say that} be called out into the floor, and be obliged to | 
if he was agent, he guessed he could hire a/| place his hand on the master’s knee, and keep | 
teacher that would carry the school through. | it there until he’d got all that he wanted, and | 


Well, the people took him at his word, and | 
elected him at the next school meeting; and | 
at that five or six of the big chaps got together 
and agreed that any master that the cap’n | 
provided should be put out of the schoolhouse 
before he’d been there a week. | 
‘*As the time drew near for the winter term 
to begin, there was considerable curiosity to 
know what the cap’n had done; but he kept 
his own counsel, and as a matter of fact we | 
didn’t any of us know where the teacher was | 
coming from until we got to school the first | 
Monday morning. Even then we didn’t know | 
where he came from, but there he was, and I 
can tell you he was something of a surprise. 
He was a small, bald-headed man, looking to 
be all of sixty, with a pair of the sharpest eyes 
that I ever saw, and his name, so he told us, 
was Dodd. There was another thing about 
him that kind of upset our calculations. We 
had been saying all along that anybody that 
undertook to keep the school that winter was 
going to have both hands full; and come to 
look at him, Master Dodd didn’t have but just 
one hand. Of course that would make it 
easier, but there didn’t seem to be so much 
glory in putting a one-armed man outdoors. 
‘*We didn’t have much time to consider, for 
soon after school began we got another sur- 
prise. First the master stepped out to the entry 
where we kept our hats, and came back with 
his on his head, and his neck all muffied up 
with a comforter, and a mitten on his hand. 
‘*Next he sat down in his chair, and beck- 
oned to John Thompson and ’ Life French and 
the Bartlett twins, the four biggest boys in| 
school, to come forward. Then he says, ‘I’m 
thinking of taking a little ride this morning, 
and I want you to take me up, very careful, 
in my chair, and carry me down the road a 
piece. The rest of you just keep your seats.’ 
‘“*The four boys looked a little foolish, but 
they picked him up and went out of the door 
with him. Ina few minutes back they came, 
bringing the master in his chair. It sort of 
reminded me of pictures that I’d seen of the | 
way the nabobs are carried about in some of | 
them heathen lands. After they had set him | 
down, Master Dodd made a few remarks. 
‘Now, scholars,’ says he, ‘I’ve been put out 
of the schoolhouse, just as was promised, and 
I trust that everybody is satisfied. So now 
that that is off your mind,’ says he, ‘I suppose 
we can all settle right down to business.’ 
‘Well, everybody did seem to be es | 
except Amos Flanders. Amos was ina terrible | 








mebbe more. Amos was always asking wliy | 
somebody didn’t snatch away his hand just as 
the ruler was coming down; and when we 
asked him why he didn’t try it himself, he 
said he would the first time he got the chance. 
But after that, Amos was the properest- 
behaved boy that ever was, and he never got 
called out into the floor at all. 

‘It was a kind of open winter that year, | 
with pretty good skating on the pond, and one | 
recess we boys were quite late about coming 
back into school. Master Dodd said he was | 
going to let it pass that once; but after that | 
we weren’t to go on to the pond at all at} 
recess, and furthermore, it wouldn’t be well 
for any boy to stay out of school again after the 
bell rang. Well, that was enough said for the 
rest of us; but Amos kept speculating about 
it, and finally he said that he was going to see 
just what would happen if somebody had the 
courage to defy Master Dodd. We had no faith 
in his doing it, but that afternoon, when the 
bell rang for recess to be over, he took his 
skates and started for the pond. 

‘*‘We hadn’t more than fairly got settled in 
our seats before the master missed him. 
*Where’s Amos Flanders?’ hesays. Ofcourse 
we didn’t any of us like to answer, but the 
next minute Amos answered for himself. 

‘* There came an awful screech that brought 
us all to our feet, and looking out of the window 
on to the pond, we saw that he had broken in. 

‘*We scholars were scared enough, but the 
master was as cool as acucumber. ‘Come on,’ 
he says, and we all started for the pond. We 
had to pass Jacob Smith’s barn on the way, 
and the master ran in and got a board and a 
coil of rope. When we reached the pond, he 
wouldn’t let more than five or six of the 
largest boys go on with him. He had them 
ranged in a line a few feet apart, holding on 
to the rope that he had them tie round his 
waist. Then when he came to the weak place, 
he threw down the board and crawled out on 
it to where poor Amos was struggling in the 
water, a-clinging to the broken ice, and holler- 
ing like mad. Finally he got Amos by the 
seruff of the neck, and dragged him on to the 
| board; and then we pulled them both back to 
where the ice was strong. 

‘‘Amos was allowed to go home to dry him- 
self, but Master Dodd marched back with the 
rest of his flock, and went on keeping school 
as if nothing had happened. 

‘*Well, 1 don’t know that any of us really 
believed that the master had anything to do 


SO 
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taking to know what Master Dodd would have | with the breaking of that ice, but at any rate, 
done if he had been left sitting in his chair out | Amos’s curiosity seemed to be satisfied at last, 
there in the road, and he kind of blamed the | and neither he nor anybody else ever tried any 
boys for fetching of him back. | more experiments with Master Dodd. ’’ 
‘*Amos was one of the kind that is always | Hiram paused, and there was a clearing of 
‘wanting to know,’ but he generally preferred | throats on the part of several, who looked as 
to have other folks do the finding out. It was | if they had been reminded of something. But | 
Amos that put D’rius Hawkins up to asking | Mr. Lufkin, the storekeeper, interposed: ‘‘It’s 
Master Dodd how he came to lose his arm. | getting on toward nine o’clock, and I guess 
It was at recess in the afternoon when D’rius | it’s time to shut up.’’ 
blurted out his question. I can almost see the| As the company rose, Uncle Abijah Neal 
old man’s eyes snap now, as he answered. | turned to Moses Gibson, and said, benignantly, 


‘No,’ says he, ‘I don’t mind telling you in 
the least. I lost my arm when I was quite 
young,’ says he, ‘by meddling with what 
wasn’t strictly my own business. ’ 

‘*That answer seemed to be sufficient for 


‘*T don’t know, after all, as you finished what 
you were saying about the trouble over in the 
Pond Cove district. ’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Moses, in some embarrassment, 





‘‘T was only saying that the teacher had been | 


D’rius, but Amos said afterward that he’d 
give quite a lot to know the particulars. in his face, and had to be let off from keeping | 

‘*In a day or two the chairman of the school | school for a few days. He’s better now, and | 
committee, old Squire Wood, came in to visit | expects to start in again Monday. David says 
the school. The squire always had his own way | he’s been giving very good satisfaction through- | 
in town meeting and everywhere else, and as he | out the deestrict. ’’ 


having considerable trouble with the neuraligy | 
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Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


a 6 5 Li C K’ Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
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| ANOTHER | 
CHANCE 


To Get The ‘‘Ben Hur’’ 
Car Without Cost. 











Racing 








ARLY in.the summer, we offered to send a “Ben 

Hur” Racing Car free of charge to each Companion 
boy who would interest five new families to subscribe 
for The Youth’s Companion. This proved to be the 
most popular Offer of the season. Indeed, so many 
letters have been received, asking if we would not renew 
this Offer, that we have decided to extend the time until 
Christmas, allowing Companion boys the best two 
months in the year to get new subscriptions for this 
fine Racer. (See Special Notice belov..) 


KING OF FUN-MAKERS. 


“‘Ben Hur’’ is net a small, cheap toy. It is a strongly made, all-steel racer, 
constructed along automobile lines, with drop frame, seat tilted back, and 
spare wheel securely fastened to the back, same as on the racing motor-cars. 
It is long, low, racy, easy to run, and very fast, being geared for speed. 
Especially suitable for boys from 8 to 14 years of age. 
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wheels are enameled in green and 
the grips in black. Outside measure- 
ments, about 5 feet long and 20 inches 
wide. The special features are: 
Protected gears; double adjustable 
grips, the lower one to shorten the 
stroke of the arm in fast riding; 
tangent spoke wheels for strength; 
power transmitted on differential 
principle to avoid strain on machine 
when turning corners; built low and 
broad to prevent upsetting. 


The following specifications will 
show what a fine Car this is: The 
frame is made of best quality steel, 
finely enameled. The seat measures 
11x15 inches, and has a steel rail- 
ing round the back. The machine 
has five 14-inch wheels (one extra) 
with 5-inch solid rubber tires and 
solid brass hub-caps. With the ex- 
ception of wheels, seat and grips, the 
entire machine is enameled in red, 
with gold striping. The seat and 








“BEN HUR” RACING CAR. 
Note Spare Wheel on Back. 
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The “Ben Hur” Racing Car, described above, will be 
given to any Companion subscriber who sends us five 
new solicited subscriptions for The Youth’s Companion. 
Or, the “Ben Hur” Car will be sold for $11.00. As a 
further inducement, we also agree to pay the freight 
charges to any freight office east of Colorado on all 
Cars ordered on or before Christmas. In instances 
where the Car is to be shipped west of above territory, 
a special Offer will be quoted upon application. 


We 
Will Pay 
The 










SPECIAL NOTICE. We desire also to act in all fairness toward Freight, 
those who, because of the expiration of our previous Offer, were 
C compelled to pay freight charges on their Cars. Therefore if these T 
. subscribers will send us their receipted freight bills, we will refund 00. 


to them the amount of freight charges paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
=A S> SS 5—— 
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“TF I can’t have two, I won’t have any!’’ 
| asserted old Mrs. Dakin. 

‘**T don’t know as there is another,’’ 
faltered her attendant, holding the breakfast- 
tray by the bedside. 

‘“‘Myra Wallace, you go right down-stairs 
and get me another chop, and don’t cook it all 
to cinders! You and Laura know as well as 
you know anything that I never take pleasure 
eatin’ unless I know there’s more comin’. 
Land o’ Goshen! Do you suppose I’m goin’ 
to be starved in my own son’s house?’’ 

‘*But, Mrs. Dakin —’’ 

The old lady leaned back on her pile of 
pillows and closed her eyes. 

‘*You can stand there till doomsday, Myra 
Wallace, if you want to. I sha’n’t budge till 
I get two chops; unless,’’ she added, tenta- 
tively, ‘‘I should have a spell. Seems as if 
one was comin’ on.’’ : 

“T’ll go! I'll go!’? returned Myra, hastily. 
She knew what a ‘‘spell’’ meant. When 
she had left the room, Mrs. Dakin settled her- 
self more comfortably, and smiled grimly. 

As Myra, with the rejected tray in her hand, 
passed through the dining-room, on her way 
to the kitchen, Mrs. Laura Dakin and Mrs. 
Ellis, daughter-in-law and daughter of the old 
lady up-stairs, commented on her pale cheeks 
and trembling lips. 

‘‘Mother bullyrags that poor thing most to 
death,’’ remarked Mrs. Ellis. 


“I’m afraid she’ll break down!’’ sighed | 


Mrs. Laura.‘ *‘She’s real nervous, and mother 
gets out of patience with her sometimes. ’’ 

“I’ve noticed it,’? remarked Mrs. Ellis, 
dryly. She never evaded the fact that her 
mother was a domestic tyrant, who mercilessly 
wielded her scepter of ill health. She loved 
her mother, and respected her indomitable 
spirit, but she cherished no illusions in regard 
to her amiability. She exercised her privilege 
as a daughter and an occasional visitor to speak 
her own mind plainly; Mrs. Laura was more 
guarded. 

A little later Mrs. Ellis sat by her mother’s 
bedside. The old lady had been pacified by 
her second chop, irreproachably cooked. She 
was bolstered up in bed, and her black eyes 
were snapping under the frills of her day cap, 
in full tide of the enjoyment of personally con- 
ducting Myra, who was putting the room into 
its morning order. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, Myra Wallace, can’t 
you get them towels straight? They look just 
like you, all wee-waw. When you dust, why 
don’t you dust? I'll warrant there ain’t a 
thing in this room but’s got a rim of dust 
where it sets. Just twitch them curtains even, 
won’t you? Now you can get me a swaller 
of good, strong coffee, and then you can leave 
me with my daughter. Sakes! Seems as if 
*twould be good to have a little peace.’’ 

Poor, meek Myra hesitated on the threshold. 

‘*The doctor said you wa’n’t to have coffee 
between meals,’’ she ventured. 

‘‘Get me some coffee, Myra Wallace, and 
don’t go to puttin’ on airs! I guess I know 
what’s good for my stomach after livin’ with 
it for eighty year! You get the coffee!’’ 

‘That critter’s gettin’ worse and worse,’’ 
remarked the old lady, turning to her daugh- 
ter. 

‘*There, mother !’’ said Mrs. Ellis, soothing- 


ly. ‘*She’s feckless, but she means well. She’s 
tired, I guess.’’ 
‘*Tired!’? shrilled Mrs. Dakin. ‘Tired! 


I don’t know what she’s got to tire her! She 
don’t lift her finger except to wait on me. I 
guess I’m the one to be tired. ’’ 

**Mother,’’ said Mrs. Ellis, suddenly, ‘Show 
would you like to give Myra a rest, and have 
one of those hospital nurses for a fortnight?’’ 

‘*H’m-m-m!’? muttered the old lady, suspi- 
ciously. 

“She could straighten things out and get | 


them in running order against Myra’s return,’’ | 


continued Mrs. Ellis. 

It was Mrs. Dakin’s abiding principle to | 
combat any suggestion. This proposal, how- 
ever, held out enticements. The old lady 
intended to hold the center of the stage wher- 
ever she was. Besides, how impressive the | 
news would sound in neighbors’ mouths: 

“Old Mrs. Dakin’s got a trained nurse!’’| 
“You don’t say! She must be awful sick!’’ 


But it was not to these thoughts that she | 
| bade good-by to the trained nurse politely, | 


gave voice. 

‘*T suppose it would be a satisfaction to Dave 
to see his mother gettin’ the right kind of 
attention for once,’’? she remarked. ‘‘But I 


don’t ask favors, and they’re dreadful costly.’ | 

‘‘Don’t you think about the expense for one | 
I’ll make you a present of | 
two weeks of good nursing, and Myra can get | 


minute, mother. 


rested. I’ll write to the hospital this very 
afternoon. ’? 
The new nurse was one of those starched | 


the old lady by surprise, and not until she 
was settled in the comfort of clean bedclothes 
did she rouse to the need of assertive action. 

‘I’m dreadful tired!’’ she panted. ‘‘I guess 
I’ll take a good cup of coffee. Make it strong 
and black. ’’ 

“T can’t give you stimulants until I have 
the doctor’s orders,’’ replied the nurse, pleas- | 
antly, stepping about the room as she deftly | 
put it in order. 


ical exactness, and hung the towels in accurate 
precision. She put every medicine bottle out 
of sight. Mrs. Dakin’s gimlet eyes followed 
her everywhere. 

‘*Ain’t you goin’ to get me my coffee?’’ she 
asked, at length. 

“*T told you I couldn’t.’’ 

‘*You’ll have me dead on your hands. ’’ 

The nurse stepped to the bedside and laid 
her cool fingers on the old lady’s wrinkled 
wrist. 

‘‘Not with that fine pulse,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Dakin found no words in which to 
reply. The situation was new, and she bided 
her time. Tired from her bath, she sank into 
| one of the sudden sleeps of old age. When she 
| awoke, the nurse was standing by her with 
the dinner-tray. 

**T don’t eat soup, and I hate toast,’’ she 
asserted, when she had examined the contents 
of the daintily laid tray. ‘‘They’re goin’ to 
have pork for dinner, I know by the smell. 
I’ll take a couple of large slices, some hot | 
| biscuit and some pie. ’’ 





give you an egg when you have eaten it,’’ 
replied the nurse, so quietly that Mrs. Dakin 
was deceived. 

“*T won’t touch it!’’ she snapped, setting 
her old jaw. ‘‘If I can’t have what I want, 
I won’t eat anything. ’’ 

‘Very well,’”’ said the nurse, cheerfully. 
‘*T’ll set the tray by you, in case you change 
your mind. ’’ 

Then she took a book, and sat comfortably 
in a chair by the window. 

Mrs. Dakin stared at her in amazement. 

‘*T feel a spell comin’ on!’’ she announced. 
That threat always conquered Myra. 

The nurse paid no attention. Mrs. Dakin 
opened her mouth, and let forth a shrill yell. 
The nurse rose calmly, closed all the windows 
and went to the door. 

‘*Now you can scream all you want to with- 
out fear of disturbing any one,’’ she said. 
‘*T?1l come back when you’re through,’’ and 
she went out, closing the door behind her. 

The wind was taken completely out of the | 
old lady’s sails. What was the use of having a | 
‘“spell’? when there was no one to hear—much | 
less to see? 
Suddenly an appetizing odor was wafted to 
her nostrils. She all at once felt very hungry. 
For some time she resisted temptation, but 
her unusual experiences had weakened her 
resistance. When the nurse came back, the 
tray was swept clean of eatables, and the old 
lady was resting quietly. 
nurse ignored what had gone on before. 

An hour later, refreshed by wholesome food, 
Mrs. Dakin began to feel sociable. 

‘*You draw up your chair,’’ she said, affa- 
bly, ‘‘and tell me about some of the sicknesses 
you’ve nursed. I’d like to hear about the 
worst case of dyin’ you ever see.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I never talk about my cases,’’ replied 
| the nurse. ‘‘Here’s a story out of a magazine 
| I’ll read you. It looks real good.’’ 

Mrs. Dakin opened her mouth as if about to 





| speak, then shut it. This performance she | 
repeated several times, but the nurse kept | 
| 


| steadily on, and paid no attention. 

| ‘*I guess mother’s had a change of heart,’ 
| remarked David one day, a week later. ‘‘She’ll 
| let the nurse do anything with her, meek as a 
lamb. ’’ 

| ‘*We’ll see how much of a change it is when 
|Myra gets back,’’ returned Mrs. Ellis, sig- 
nificantly. But as the next week went by, 
she Mrs. Dakin remained perfectly amenable, 
she began to think her brother was right. 
| **Those nurses do wonders,’’ she said. 

The faithful Myra returned one afternoon: 
the room and Mrs. Dakin were immaculate, 
and the latter wore a placid expression that 
surprised her old attendant. The old lady 





mildly, but with a certain reserve. The 
moment the uniformed figure was out of the 
room, and the door closed upon it, Mrs. Dakin 
sat up erect. 

‘*Myra Wallace,’’ she said, in her own im- 
perative tones, ‘‘you just twitch them towels 
kinder natural and crooked. I’m tired to death 
of seein’ ’em so everlastin’ straight. Get them 
| medicine bottles out of the closet and put ’em 

on the table. Land! Nobody’d ever know I 


| “Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- | 


| tifrice”’ is the only true tooth powder for preventing 


| deposits of injurious matter on the teeth. [Adv. 








I will send—as long as they last—my 25¢ Beok 


Strong Arms 


For 10c in stamps or coin 
Illustrated with 20 full-page half-tone 
euts, showing exercises that will quickly 

op, beautify, and gain great s 

, arms, and hands without any apparatus. 

PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 

211 Barker Bldg., 110 W. 42d St., New York | 











She wiped every article care- | 
fully, straightened the curtains with mathemat- | 


‘*You will like this, I am sure, and I will 


She lay back, almost stupefied. | 


Both she and the} 





and capable persons who, with impersonal | was sick, with them all hid. Now you go 
kindness, help the world on the road to health. down-stairs and get me a eup of coffee, as 
Che first thing she did on her arrival was to! strong and black as you can make it! My 
sive Mrs. Dakin a thorough bath. It took | word!” 


Prepare for College 


H You can prepare for College 
at Home 


or complete your high school 

work at home by our simpli- 

fied correspondence methods. Our courses meet all entrance 
its ; they are written by members of the faculties of 

| § Columbia, Cornell, Pennsylvania, Mass. Inst. of Technology, 
| # Illinois, Chicago, Michigan and other leading universities. 
The American School is one of the largest educational insti- 


tutions in the world and employs no agents, solicitors or col- 
lectors. Write for special College Preparatory Booklet. | 
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sare GARAGES 


=F" Automobiles and Motorcycles 


$30 to $200 


‘ Easy to putup. Portable. 
All sizes. Postal brings 
* latest illustrated catalog. 


THE EDWARDS MFG.CO.., 244-204 Bad Ave.,Ciscizssti,0 
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High Cost of Living 
Substantially Reduced | 
by the use of 


ROBERTS 
Y) LIGHTNING MIXER, 


Reduce your butter bill one-half: | 
Take one-half pound of butter 
soften, as for cake, add a cupful of 
fresh milk, salt to taste, and churn | 
in the Mixer until stiff.’ This pro- 
duces a rich, creamy substance 








| 


of elegant flavor. 

Mixer also beats whites of eggs 
in one-half minute, whips cream | 
in one to three minutes with no 
spatter. 60 cents by mail, postpaid. | 





DORSEY MFC. Co. 


88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 








“GOOD STUFF” 
A CONFIRMED COFFEE DRINKER TAKES TO 
POSTUM. 


A housewife was recently surprised when cook 
served Postum instead of coffee. She says: 

“For the last five or six years I have been 
| troubled with nervousness, indigestion and heart 
trouble. I couldn’t get any benefit from the 
doctor’s medicine, so finally he ordered me to 
stop drinking coffee, which I did. 

“I drank hot water while taking the doctor’s 
medicine, with some improvement, then went 
back to coffee with the same old trouble as before. 


equal to a pound of choicest butter | ; 


Jobbers, Retailers and Agents write 
discounts. Circular free. | 


A Cleanser and 
Mouth Wash 
In One 










Com- 
bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
Comes in handy metal box —a convenient 
cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists — or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG 6 CO., CHICAGO 
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NO HILL TOO STEEP 
NO SAND TOO DEEP 


: Jackson “Sultanic” 
A Six — 

Electric starter 

Electric lights 


5 passenger — 


5 


00 
650 


¢? 
7 passenger — $2 
““Majestic’'—four cylinders—$1850 
“Olympic’’—four cylinders—$1500 


Jackson Automobile Company 
. 1314 E, Main St., Jackson, Mich. 











Every person who is ifiterested in 
football from the player’s standpoint, 





“A new servant girl told me about Postum—said 
her folks used it and liked it in place of coffee. 





| We got a package but I told her I did not believe 


| my husband would like it, as he was a great coffee | 
drinker. 

“To my surprise he called for a third cup, said 
it was ‘good stuff’ and wanted to know what it 
was. We have used Postum ever since and both 
| feel better than we have in years. 

““My husband used to have bad spells with his 
stomach and would be sick three or four days, 
during which time he could not eat or drink any- 
| thing. But since he gave up coffee and took to 
Postum, he has had no more trouble, and we now 
fully believe it was all caused by coffee. 

“T have not had any return of my former troubles 
since drinking Postum, and feel better and can do 
more work than in the last ten years. We tell 
every one about it—some say they tried it and did 
not like it. I tell them it makes all the difference 
as to how it’s made. It should be made according 
to direetions—then it is delicious.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read the book, ‘““The Road to Wellville,”’ in pack- | 
ages. ‘“There’s a reason.” | 





Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 


| uine, true, and full of human interest. 


will be interested in D & M Footballs. 
They are made to excel. The D&M 
Intercollegiate Ball is made 
of the most carefully selected 
leather that has ever been 
used in Athletic Goods. A 
reputation will be built on 
this ball. 















Guaranteed Bladders 
furnished with all 
& M Balls 
All D & M Footballs 
and Football Togs and 
Specialties are made with 
the ‘little bit better” idea. 
Ask your dealer for our 
1912 catalogue and Official 
Football and Basket Ball 
rule books, Free, or if 
he hasn't them write us. 


The Draper-Maynard Co. 
Dept. C, Plymouth, N.H. 

















VAN 
DYCK 


A New Collar 
the Cost of 


You can buy a box of 10 Linene colla 
send you a box by mail for 30 cents in 


for 6 cents. You can reverse a Line 
cost of only i cents per side. Then 
State size 








for Less Than 
Laundering 


rs for 25 cents at the stores or we will 
U. S. stamps. Sample collar by mail 
ne collar and wear it both sides fora 
throw it away. Try it. 

and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Department N, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CONCERNING SOAP. 


OAP is the best means of remov- 

ing dirt from men and things; 
but unless it is made of the purest 
materials, carefully and conscien- 
tiously compounded, and used in 
moderation, it is likely to irritate 
the skin and make it susceptible to 
disease. 

Soap is the chemical compound of 
an alkali—soda or potash—with the 
acid part of fat. Potash soap is the soft soap that 
all housewives used to make. They always had 
barrels half-full of lye into which they threw the 
refuse fat from the kitchen. The ordinary hard 
soap, both for the laundry and for the toilet, is 
made from soda, and its irritating qualities depend 
on the amount of free soda it contains, on the 
kind of fat that is used, and on what is used to 
adulterate it. 

It ought to contain no free alkali at all, but even 
if there is none, some of the soda is set free when 
the soap is put into water. Soaps in which there 
is a certain amount of free fat in addition to that 
combined with the soda have been recommended 
on the theory that when the soda is thus set free, 
it combines with the free fat of the soap before it 
has time to attack the fat of the skin. Whether 
that actually happens or not is uncertain. 

The fat that is used should not be rancid, and it 
should be capable of taking up a large amount of 
alkali. Tallow and olive-oil are particularly useful 
in soap-making. Olive-oil forms, or should form, 
the base of Castile soap, but unfortunately this soap 
is often adulterated with other fats, which are more 
harmful. 

Coconut-oil makes a soap that lathers well, but 
is rather irritating, and cottonseed-oil soap is said 
to be still worse. 

Benzin and paraffin derivatives added to wash- 
ing soaps increase their cleansing properties, but 
unless they are used with great care, they are 
likely to irritate the skin of the laundress. Eczema 
and other skin troubles can often be traced to the 
use of cheap and dishonestly made soaps. Be very 
careful, therefore, to select as your toilet soap one 
made by a responsible manufacturer. 
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A QUESTION OF TASTE. 
ONSTANCE, Claire and Kath- 
arine were talking over their 

call on the new neighbor. Great- 

Aunt Adelaide, by the fire, knitted 

wristers for a missionary with her 

usual air of grim detachment. 

“Weren’t you thankful when the 
maid came back and said she was 
out?” asked Constance. *‘Those cur- 
tains were enough!” 

“Magnificent, but simply awful,” agreed Kath- 
arine. “And the pictures, too; good ones, you 
know,—probably the dealer suggested good ones 
because they are expensive and she could pay for 
them,—but such frames! Every one so heavy that 
it quite overpowered the picture. They betrayed 
her completely—she is new rich; trying for ele- 
gance, but quite without taste.” 

“T’ve no use for people without taste,” remarked 
Claire. “If they aren’t downright horrid, they’re 
sure to be uninteresting.” 

“Queen Victoria,” announced Aunt Adelaide, 
distinctly, ‘‘wore the dowdiest bonnets in England, 
admired third-rate artists, and had bright Scotch- 
plaid silk curtains at her drawing-room windows 
at Balmoral. She had no taste; but she was a 
very remarkable woman.” 

There was a startled pause; then Constance 
rallied. 

“lm sure,” she ventured, “that I remember 
Professor Smith’s saying that the most remarkable 
thing about Queen Victoria was that she wasn’t 
remarkable by nature; she had just stretched an 
ordinary mind by force of will and conscience to 
fitan extraordinary position,’’ she ventured. “She 
was a wonderful queen—but as a woman, was she 
what you usually mean by interesting?” 

Aunt Adelaide did not reply to this question, but 
continued to knit for a moment in silence. 

“Charles Dickens,” she then proclaimed, ‘‘pre- 
ferred the scarlet geranium among flowers, loved 
large mirrors, and at one of his readings that I 
attended, he wore an extremely gaudy waistcoat, 
with festoons of gold watch-chain as thick as a 
ship’s cable. I considered him most vulgarly 
ill-dressed ; but there’s no doubt that he was inter- 
esting—interesting to’ the whole civilized world.” 


& 








“He was a man,” protested Constance. “Taste 


doesn’t so much matter in a man.” 

“But not all women of genius have had it, either, 
have they?” queried Katharine, wavering toward | 
the enemy. “Their gowns, you know, are often | 
hideous.” 

“Look! There goes our neighbor now,” cried | 
Claire, suddenly, ‘with ‘Paris imported’ written | 
all over her costume, only it’s the kind of thing 
that’s imported because the Parisians know too 
much to wear it!” 

Aunt Adelaide condescended to look also. She 
finished her second wrister, and then remarked: 

“Character, girls, must not be judged by taste; 
but how any reasoning human creature can attire 
the person in such clothes! Taste is certainly not 
without importance.” : 


* ¢ 


MOVING SILVER KING. 


HE huge polar bear, whose capture by Mr. Patl 

J. Rainey in Ellesmere Land was recently 
described in The Companion, has been moved 
from a small cage to more commodious quarters in 
the New York Zoélogical Society’s park. Silver 
King, as he is called, is now quite contented, and 
spends a great part of his time swimming in the 
large pool in his new den. But when the keepers 
first tried to induce him to change quarters, he 
showed a decided determination to remain where 
he was, says the Zodlogical Society Bulletin, and it 
required a novel and tempting bait to persuade him 
to enter the shifting-cage. 


The sides of his den were blocked off with heavy 
oak planks, so that he had little room left. Then the 
big yy was placed in position and the 
doors opened, but Silver King refused to egter 
it. A large piece of beef was fastened in one 
end of the cage, but even that failed to rouse his 
interest. F , 

It was then decided to bring Flip, the walrus, 
down in front of the den, to see if he would not 
attract Silver King’s attention. The walrus is 
very tame, and will follow Mr. Snyder, his keeper, 
wherever he goes. Waddling after Mr. Snyder 
toward the bear den, the walrus emitted a succes- 
sion of grunts and guttural sounds that caused 
Silver King to rear on his hind feet and look with 
interest on the approaching procession. There 
was no doubt that the bear recognized his natural 
prey of the ice-floes. As the walrus passed, he 
started tearing at the bars. 

When Flip was stationed in front of the shifting- 
cage, Silver King thrust in his head and shoulders 
and gazed at the living bait with marked interest. 
Flip was then given a soap-box as a pedestal and 
placed just beyond the farther end of the shifting- 
ca 


e. 

Kimost as soon as he had climbed on the box, 
the big polar bear hurled himself into the cage, 
and instantly the door was lowered behind him. 
Flip was then led back to his tank, while Silver 
King followed his awkward form with longing and 
hungry gaze. The yy was soon lashed 
against the open door of the big polar-bear den, 
and Silver King lost not a moment in entering his 
~ 74 quarters and making a careful investigation 
of them. ‘ 


* & 


THOSE WHO DO NOT THINK. 


HERE the physical struggle for life is at its 

keenest, as it is among the Eskimos, the 
years glide by free from the more subtle cares and 
worries of the civilized man. The Eskimo, says 
Mr. Knud Rasmussen in “The People of the Polar 
North,” does not count the days, and keeps no 
record of time. All his thoughts are centered on 
hunting. 


Once I asked an Eskimo who seemed to be 
plunged in reflection, “What are you thinking 
about?” 

He laughed at my question, and said, “Oh, it is 
galy you white men who go in so much for think- 
in Up here we only think of our flesh-pits, and 
whether we have enough for the long dark of the 
winter. If we have meat enough then there is no 
need to think. I have meat and to spare!” 

I saw that I had insulted him by crediting him 
with thought. 

On another occasion I asked an unusually intel- 
ligent Eskimo, Hye eye who had taken part in 
Peary’s last north polar expedition: 

“Tell me, what did you sappace was the object 
of all your exertions? What did you think when 
= saw the land Sopcast behind you and you 
‘ound yourself out on the drifting ice-floes?”’ 

“Think?” said Panigpak, astonished. ‘I did not 
need to think. Peary did that!” 

Eating becomes the great thing with the Eskimos. 
I once excused myself, when paying a visit, with 
the plea that I had already eaten and h had 
enough. I was laughed at, and the answer I 
received was: 

“There thou talkest like a dog! Dogs can be 
stuffed till they are satisfied’ and can eat no more; 
but people—people can always eat!” 


* © 


FLIGHT WOULD NOT BE HOPELESS. 


HOMAS B. Reed did not “think imperially,” to 

use Mr. Chamberlain’s sonorous phrase, and 
it was dangerous to wax eloquent in his presence 
over American expansion. 


Once, when we were in the thick of our troubles 
in the Phili pines, Mr. Reed, Mr. Choate and Mr. 
G. W. Smalley were guests at Ellerslie, Governor 
Morton’s place on the Hudson. The situation was 
debated at length and with great freedom. 

“Mr. Choate,” writes Mr. Smalley in ‘‘Anglo- 
American Memories,” “gave us in a forcible and 
forensic way—and no man could state a case 
better—the reasons for koomns the Philippines 
and reducing the ‘rebellious’ Filipinos to order. 

‘We all listened. No one interrupted the flow 
of Mr. Choate’s argument. Mr. Reed, who, as is 
well known, had opposed the acquisition of the 
islands, did not venture a word. t the end, Mr. 
—— urging that surrender was impossible, 
asked: 

““*What do you suppose the Filipinos would do 
if we withdrew the American troops?’ 

“*Well,” drawled Mr. Reed, ‘1 don’t suppose 
they would pursue us farther than San Francisco.’ 

“That ended the discussion,’ concludes Mr. 
Smalley. 

Cs) & 


AN INFANT SOLOMON. 


‘*XJOW, boys,” said the schoolmaster, “suppose 

in a family there are five children, and the 
mother has only four potatoes to divide between 
them. She wants to give each child an equal share. 
What is she to do?” 

Silence reigned in the room. yoy was 
calculating diligently. Finally one little boy put 
up his hand. 

. “Well, Johnny, what would you do?” asked the 


eacher. ; 
“Mash the potatoes, sir.” 





THE CRIMINAL NEGLECT 
OF SKIN AND HAIR 


Cuticura soap and ointment do so much for poor com- 
plexions, red, rough hands, and dry, thin and falling 
hair, and cost so little that it is almost criminal not to 
usethem. Think of the suffering entailed by neglected 
skin troubles—mental because of disfiguration—physi- 
eal because of pain. Think of the pleasure of a clear 
skin, soft white hands and good hair. These blessings 
are often only a matter of a little thoughtful, timely 


eare, viz.:—warm baths with Cuticura soap, assisted | 


when necessary by gentle anointings with Cuticura 
ointment. Sold throughout the world. Liberal sample 
of each, with 32-p. book on skin and hair, post-free. 
Address “‘Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X. Boston. [Adt. 


CLASS PINS sivces 


For Society or Lodge—College or School 
FACTORY TO YOU 
Any style or material. Made to order. Special 
offer: Either of the styles here illustrated, 
Nod 25 enameled in one or two colors, and showing any 
letters or numerals, but not more Nout 
than shown in illustration. Order by number. 
SILVER PLATE $1.00 DOZ. SAMPLE 10c. 
STERLING SILVER $2.50 DOZ. SAMPLE 25c. 
ranteed. We also make higliest 


Satisfaction gua: 
grade gold and silver Pins, Badges, Seals, Rings, 
fet ete., at moderate prices. Send for FREE 


























talogue of new designs. Special designs and estimates free. 
BROS. CO., § Bastian Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 








YOU ARE ENTITLED TO 


The Truth About Furs 


AS GIVEN IN 


Albrecht’s Fur Facts and Fashions 


This is not an ordinary catalog or price list, but a com- 
prehensive treatise on furs. It contains a fund of informa- 
tion gathered through many generations of experience in 
furs. Shows you the latest approved 
styles, a variety so large that any 
woman can select furs to suit her 
individuality and pocketbook. Con- 
, tains illustrations from actual 

, photographs in natural colors. 
~ Complete description, prices, 

- wearing properties, usual trade 

names and corresponding com- 

mon English names of all furs. 

Interesting facts not procurable 
elsewhere, and instructive informa- 
tion useful in buying furs. 

Why don't you send 4c in stamps 
and secure “‘Albrecht’s Fur Facts 
and Fashions,” Edition No. 43, 
right now? It will probably be 
worth many dollars to you. 

The illustration shows: 


Straight Line Seal Dyed Muskrat 


| BSSe $218 


— Coat 

shed in Seal 
Dyed Cony), $150. 

You can secure Albrecht Furs 
from dealers in various places, or 


we will ship to you direct and pre- 
pay expressage on cash orders. You 
take no risk. If Albrecht Furs are 
not satisfactory, or as represented 
we promptly refund your money. 


If Your Furs Bear the 
Albrecht” Trade-Mark 
you will have the agreeable satis- 
faction of knowing that your furs 
are “correct” and your friends will 
recognize that you buy, “‘the best." 
The Albrecht reputation is the reward of three score years 
of painstaking efforts. We buyskins direct from the trappers 
and make them up in our own clean, sanitary workrooms. 
References: Th d. tisfied cust 8 
everywhere, and any bank or mercantile agency. 
E. ALBRECHT & SON, Founded 1855, 
Sixth & Minn. 8ts., Station U, St. Paul, Minn. 








































Dr. Esenwein 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, struc- 
ture and writing of the Short-Story taught by J. Berg 
Esen , Editor, Li cott’s zine. 
250-page catalogue free. rite to-day. 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
81 Besse Place, Springfield, Mass. 





This Athletic 


Reg. 
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Great for Growing Boys 


us. 





dealer's, write 





At Play and in School 





ERE’S 
the J 
Suspender 

and Hose 
Supporter for 
active, lively 

boys. Prevents 

stooping shoul- 

ders, wrinkling 

hose, sagging 
trousers. 
Assures free 
circulation — 
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PAT ARY 3. 
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no binding or strain. Sold by cloth- 
ing and dept. stores, men’s 

and boys’ furnishers, no- 

tion counters, etc. 


And 
For The 
Smaller Boys 


This Athletic 


If not at your 


Reg. 


Suspender Waist 


With all above features— 
and our patent sliding band. 
Just the thing for boys 4 to 
10. Only 50 cents. 

Write us for Booklet— 
“How to Dress Boys” 

Kazoo Suspender Co., 

Sole Makers and Patentees 
Kalamazoo - Michigan 
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“C3 LAWRENCE T. SMYTH 


HAMPION dam-builders of creation and 
C most expert of woodsmen, the beaver of 
Maine have got themselves into trouble 
through being too busy. With their sharp, 


spring. 


become scarce in their immediate neighborhood, 
the colony, after tearing a hole in the dam, 
will disband. This always happens in the 
Coming upon the deserted works, you 


spade-like teeth they have cut down too many | will see that the now exposed bottom of the 


poplar and white-birch trees, and with logs 
and brush and mud have built too many dams 
to suit the lumbermen. The numerous com- 
plaints resulted, in 1911, in the opening of 
various districts to hunters, and hundreds of 
licenses were issued for the taking of these 
animals, which for many years had been pro- 
tected by law all over the state. 

There is no way of ascertaining exactly or 
even approximately the quantity of timber that 
is annually destroyed by beaver in Maine, but 
veteran lumbermen say that it is considerable 
However, the damage thus suffered is slight 
compared with that which results from the 
dam-building operations of the industrious little 
animals. The dams often flood large areas, 
and kill the forest growth. They also obstruct 
the log drives. For these reasons the lumber- 
men complained so loudly that the commis- 
sioners of inland fisheries and game suspended 


FROM A ORAWING ON AN OLD MAP OF AMERICA 


pond is littered with short sticks from which 
the bark has been eaten, and also notice the 


round hole in each house, near the bed of the |), 


stream, that was used as a door. Up-stream 
several holes in the bank can be seen. The 
beavers use these as places of refuge when 


their village is attacked and the houses des- |} 
While the dam is intact, the holes | 


troyed. 
are under water, but the tunnels terminate 
beneath some large trees near the surface of 
the ground. The young beaver are born in 
these passages, and not, as some suppose, in 
the partially submerged houses on the dams. 


At the approach of autumn, the beaver ; 


usually migrate up-stream and construct at 
some convenient spot a new dam and new 
houses. The dam is built of logs, some as 
large as six or eight inches in diameter, and 
of all sizes and lengths of branches, down 
to brush and twigs, all cleverly interwoven 





AN OLD IDEA OF A BEAVER COLONY AT WORK 
NOTICE THE USE MADE OF THE TAILS, THE MANNER OF CARRYING STICKS, AND THE SYMMETRICAL HOUSE IN THE DISTANCE 


the law in many localities where beaver abound, 
and issued the licenses to hunters. 

The beaver flourishes in many parts of the 
vast timbered area of Maine, and has gained 
greatly in numbers under the protection of the 
laws. 
dams in upper Penobscot, Washington, Aroos- 
took, Somerset, Franklin and Oxford Counties. 
Some of the dams are several hundred feet in 
length, and so strongly and skilfully constructed 
as to challenge the admiration of engineers. 
There are three beaver dams on Bennett Brook 
in the town of Guilford, Piscataquis County, 
all of recent construction, which have flooded 
the swamp-lands for half a mile on either hand, 
and some quite remarkable specimens of the 
furry builders’ skill are to be found on Presque 
Isle Brook, near Caribou. On tributaries of 
the Kennebec the dams are so numerous that 
they are a nuisance to lumbermen. 

There are animals of the beaver family in 
some other countries, but they are neither so 
industrious nor so clever as the North Ameri- 
can beaver, which may be found in greater or 
less numbers in every part of the continent. 
The farther north the beaver lives, the thicker 
and silkier is his fur. Everybody admires the 
beaver save the lumbermen, and none but fur- 


hunters and Indians would do him harm. The | 


fur-hunters kill him for gain, and the Indians 
for his meat, which they believe is a food that 
will prolong human life almost indefinitely. 
An old hunter, who has spent many hours 
watching beaver at work, gives them credit for 
astonishing intelligence and remarkable engi- 
neering skill, combined with tireless industry. 
He says that, unless frightened, they will 
pursue their building operations in the pres- 
ence of human beings. But although he gives 
the beaver credit for energy and ingenuity, this 
observer declares that some writers attribute 
to them powers that they do not possess. 
For example, he says that the beaver cannot, 
as many have been led to think, make a stick or 
log lie at the bottom of the pond without weight- 
ing it with mud or stones, and that even then 
the stick will sometimes get away from’ them 
and rise to the surface. They do not use their 
tails as trowels, but carry the mud between 
their chin and paws: nor can they always 
make a tree fall in just the direction they 
desire. However, their convenience in this 
respect is served by the fact 
that trees that grow along the 
banks of streams or ponds nat- 
urally lean toward the water. 
Neither do beaver always 
remain in one place. When 
the white-birch, poplar, wil- 
low, and other trees on the 
bark of which they feed, 


There are scores of beaver houses and | 





and cemented with mud. It is said that these 
dams are so ingeniously built that if you should 
make a break a foot square in the top of the 
structure, a flood might pour through without 
making the opening any larger. 

The houses — sometimes only one or two, 
sometimes as many as thirty—are built from 
the bottom of the pond, in shoal water, and 
rise above the surface, so that, as the old 
trapper says, the beaver have a wet kitchen 
and a dry parlor. The houses are constructed 
of sticks and brush, cemented and plastered 
smoothly with mud. In November the outer 
coating of mud freezes as hard as flint, and 
thus affords protection from wild animals and 
from the cold winds. The houses are about 
the size and shape of a hayeock, each separate 
from the others, and each with a dry chamber 
in its upper half, lined with moss and leaves, 
and a submerged lower apartment entered by 
an under-water door. Immediately before this 
opening is heaped the winter food-supply— 


branches of willow, birch and alder, cut into | 


short pieces. The only other opening is a 

small hole left in the top for ventilation. 
Usually two beaver, a male and a female, 

occupy each house. Their nest is just above 


the water-line, and is accessible through two I) 


holes. It is said that while asleep the beaver 


let their tails hang through these holes into | 


the water, so that if anything happens to the 
dam, and the water begins to fall, they know 
it at once. 


Were it not for the beaver’s keen scent, the | 


species would have become extinct in Maine 
long ago, for their fur is very valuable, and 
even in the face of stringent protective laws, 
they have been hunted by both white man and 
Indian. Poachers have made fortunes by trap- 
ping the beaver, and the quest of the velvety 


fur has led to many a forest tragedy when the 7 
game-wardens have run down a desperate 


poacher. It was for trapping beaver that the 
famous Pete Lafontaine was pursued by the 
most daring wardens in Maine, through hun- 
dreds of miles of unbroken forest, and finally 
captured, after being shot and badly wounded, 
by Warden Templeton. 

It is said that there are more beaver in 
Maine to-day than at any previous time in half 
a century, for they have multiplied rapidly 
under protection: but a good many of the busy 
little dam - builders will be 
killed this winter and next 
spring in the districts recently 
declared open to trappers. 
Maine guards the beaver 
jealously as a valuable asset, 
but she does not forget to 
protect her important and 
profitable lumbering industry. 
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? If not, mail us a post-card 


inquiry concerning the New Companion Sewing Machine and 
the Special Club Discount which is now available to purchasers. 
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This elegant and up-to-date Sewing Machine, of which tens of thousands 
are now in successful operation throughout the country, is fully warranted by 


On receipt of price the machine will be delivered free at any railroad 
station in New England, and safe delivery guaranteed. 
illustrated descriptive booklet, and be sure to ask for our Special Club Discount. 

New Companion Prices 
‘“*MODEL A”’ TYPE 


Write to-day for our 


STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers . ‘. ; $18.25 

STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 21.25 

STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 22.25 

**MODEL B’”’ TYPE 

STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers $19.75 

STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers 20.75 
f STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers 21.75 
STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift 24.75 
| | STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet, Automatic Lift 26.75 
i Freight Paid to Any Point in New England. 


Each Machine is Shipped All Set Up and Ready for Immediate Use. 
of Finest Attachments is Included. 


A Set 








Beautiful 
Rajah Pearls 





The 
Most Popular 
Necklace 











Here is a 





for Companion subscribers. 
the importers, we are enabled to offer the beautiful Necklace here 
described in return for a slight service rendered in introducing 
The Youth’s Companion into new homes. 








How to Get It. 


As an incentive for secur- 
ing new subscriptions before 
our new Premium List is 








wy ready, we make the follow- 
al ing Offer: 


| One of the beautiful Rajah 
Pearl Necklaces, described 
; herewith, will be given to 
any Companion subscriber 
a who sends us one new solic- 
| ited yearly subscription for 
| The Youth’s Companion be- 
} tween Oct. 3 and Oct. 24. 
H! We wwill pay the postage on 
the Necklace. 
This Necklace is not offered for 


sale. It can only be obtained as 
explained above. 
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Piece of Good News 


Through a special purchase from 


This beautiful string of Rajah Pearls 
has called forth exclamations of admi- 
ration from those to whom we have shown 
it. “How exquisite!" “Won't your 
subscribers be pleased!” “Like to own 
one myself!” ‘Don’t see how you can 
do it!” are a few of the comments made. 

The Necklace is 15 inches in length, 
and is composed of specially selected 
Rajah Pearl Beads, noted for their rich- 
ness and beautiful “creme rose” color. 
This same quality of beads is sold in some 
high-priced stores at $5.00 per string. A 
fine Pearl Necklace such as this will make 
a chaste and dainty article of jewelry. It 
will harmonize with any gown and is 
always in vogue. Each Necklace is put 
up in a dainty box. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion BOSTON, MASS. 
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Glenwood 


Ranges and Heaters 






















Illustration Number One. 


Cabinet Glenwood Combination Coal, Wood 
and Gas Range. Plain Mission Finish. 


Illustration Number Two. 


Our Glenwood Parlor Stove, indirect draft, 
for Coal. A splendid heater. 


Illustration Number Three. 


Cabinet Glenwood Gas Range with two 
baking ovens, broiling oven, elevated shelf 
and canopy. Complete in every detail. 





Illustration Number Four. 


Glenwood Warm Air Furnace for Coal. 
Solid and substantial, a powerful heater for 
the home. 


Illustration Number Five. 








Glenwood Hot Water Heater, cast in one 
i piece. A great heater and fuel saver. 


They Certainly Do Make 











Cooking and Heating E 


Handso: Bookl iled * 
frente eee mailed Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. Fagtegae: $e seep Gerrold Coal. Mood aad Goe Basser. 

















